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The Two Extra Seats Disappear When not Wanted 





Next Year’s Gem Car 


The new HUDSON Six-40—now ju.t out— 


fulfils our dreams of the ideal car. 


It is our last season's success plus a y car of 
refinements. It has 3! new features. Aid the 
price—due to trebled output—is $200 Icss. 


Our 48 engineers—headed by Howard E. 
Coffin—have now devoted four years to this 
HUDSON Six-40. And they now present it as 
the finest example of the coming type of car. 


Note What It Embodies 


You have wanted a Six, but all Sixes were 
costly. Hereis a Six of the finest type for $1,550. 


You have wanted lightness. Here is a Six, 
with room for seven passengers, weighing 
2,890 pounds. We have saved at least 1,000 
pounds—the weight of a car-full of people. All 
through proper materials and better designing, 
with no sacrifice of strength. 


You wanted lower operative cost. Here a 
new-type motor saves you 
30 per cent under former 
cars of similar capacity. 

You wanted beauty. We 
offer you here one of the 
handsomest cars in the 
world—a distinguished car 
—a thoroughbred. 

You wanted every con- 
venience, every comfort, 
every new idea in equip- 
ment. We embody them 
all in this car. 


A New Quality 
Price 


You have felt heretofore 
that quality cars had to be 


front door. 


Some 1915 Features 


Distinguished streamline body. 
**One-Man” top with quick ad- 
justing curtains. 


Extra tires carried ahead of 


Invisible hinges. 

Disappearing tonneau seats. 

Dimming searchlights. 

Simplified Delco starting, light- 
ing and ignition system. 

Wiring in conduits. 

Better carburetion. 

Automatic spark advance. 

Lock on ignition and lights. 

Gasoline tank in dash. 


high-priced. You have found no low-priced 
car to compare with them. 

But here isacar built to accord with the high- 
est HUDSON standards. It is built by Howard 
E. Coffin and his famous corps of engineers. 
Four years have been spent to bring every part to 
the finest point of refinement. It forms the last 
word in a quality car. And the price is $1,550. 





Last year’s HUDSON Six-40 met an over- 
whelming welcome. Men bought 3,000 more 
than we could build. They offered premiums 
to get it. 

We have met men’s wants. Now, to meet 
their demands, we have trebled our factory 
output. And the saving effected—$200 per 
car—goes to HUDSON buyers. 


Other cars will this year offer you many of 
the HUDSON attractions. These are the lines 
which the best future cars 
must follow. But you'll not 
find elsewhere these attrac- 
tions combined with the 
HUDSON price. Gosee our 
new model and prove this. 


The HUDSON Six-54 


is a larger model of this 
same type car. Itisbig, im- 
pressive and powerful— 
135-inch wheelbase. The 
price is $2,350. 

Hudson dealers every- 
where have these new 
models on show. New 
catalog on request. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 3052 Jetterson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


FOR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent med- 
icines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the ad- 
vertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home through the pages of Success- 
ful Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these advertisers 
or their propositions to our readers. Our guarantee 
covers the manufacturer's promises whether you buy 
of the local dealer or direct from the manufacturer. 
When you answer an advertisement refer to this guar- 


antee. 
Page 
Agents and Salesmen. 44, 43, 40, 28, 14 


Artificial Limbs. ...... 5 ome 
Automobiles and Tires. 31, 22, 15, 13, 4,2 
Barn Equipment....... .25 
Bath Fixtures... . 49 
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Binder Engines............ .. 31 
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Building Material....... 4, 24, 23,12 
Carriages and Buggies ..33 
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es... fc cdl iden neend ceed 34 
Clothing—Men’s. ... : 43, 40, 28, 14,13 
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Land and Real Estate......... 2.6... eene 26, 19 
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Lighting Systems and Lamps. 43, 43, 42, 40, 33, 31.22 
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From Friend to Friend 





THIS GENERATION’S NEED 


Martha Washington used the same sort 
of a spinning wheel that had been used by 
the women of Palestine when Christ was 
born, nearly 1800 years before. 

When President Washington retired to 
his farm at Mt. Vernon, he used the same 
kind of a plow that -Cincinnattus, the 
Ancient Roman law giver used when he 
retired to his farm near Rome hundreds | Organiz 
of years before. 

Practically all the progress that has been 
made since the dawn of recorded history 
so far as agriculture or machinery is con- 
cerned, has been made since the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

For a hundred generations our ancestors 
in Europe and Asia did not change their 
method of farming or manufacturing. 
Most of the improvements in these lines 
have been made since the birth of men and 
women now living. Steamboats, Railroad 
trains, Streetcars, Sewing Machines and 
a hundred present day necessities have 
come into practical operation during the 
lives of our grandfathers. 

The telephone, the telegraph, the riding 
plow, the twine binder and the dollar 
watch are developments of our own time. 

Young men and women have seen the 
development of the automobile, the farm 
tractor, the steam thresher, the silo, the 
home lighting and heating plant and a 
score of other modern conveniences. 

Schoolboys and girls remember the 
first successful flying machine and the 
first successful seed corn tester. 

We are living in the greatest age of im- 
provement along mechanical and farming 
lines that the world has ever known. It is 
more necessary than ever before that the 
farmer and the manufacturer keep them- 
selves thoroughly informed on the latest 
and most economical ways of doing things 
in order that they may be able to meet 
competition. 

It is just as necessary that they study 
the questions of convenience and comfort 
in order that their homes and farms and 
factories may be attractive to the people 
whose interest and labor are necessary to 
success. 

If we do not know more than our fathers 
did, we ought to be ashamed of ourselves, 
because there are 80 many more established 
facts to know. 

If we do not farm and manufacture 
along better lines than our fathers did we 
will fail for we are competing with men 
who are using the latest proved knowledge. | } 


E. T. MEREDITH, 
Publisher. 





It does not permanently pay to 
advertise any article that does not 
measure up to the advertisements. 

Advertisers in Successful Farm- 
ing continue to advertise because 
their products make good. 

Successful Farming guarantees 
a square deal to every reader from 
every advertiser. 
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The New 





The New Six--5-Passen-$ 
ger (7-Passenger $1450) ] 385 


Two body styles: Five-Passenger 
and Seven-Passenger Touring 

Wheelbase—121 inches. 

Long-Stroke .(5-inch), Small-Bore 


$\4-ineh) Motor; Six Cylinders, 
en Bioe 
Smokeless, Non-Leaking Lubrica- 
tion System 
Larger Vaive ¢ eninge 
New, Exhaust-Stlencing Muffler. 
Annular Piston Rings 
Cellular Radiator 
Lighter Reciprocating Parts. 
Crowned Fenders 
Lightened Clutch Operation 
Pounds Lighter 
15 x 2% In. brakes 
34x4-In. Goodrich Tires on Q. D 
Demountable Rims; Safety Tread 
on Rear. 
Roomier Front and Rear Compart- 
ments. 





TheNewFOUR Roadster$ 


A three-seated” roadster that actually seats three wn 
Driver's seat set slightly for- 


ward A special top, pegeaae com artment at rear, 
ons as 


persons in perfect comfort 


evc. Same general specificat 


Continuous Aluminum Footboard. 

One-Man Type Top 

Built-in Rain and Clear Vision 
Ventilating Windshield. Attach- 
ing Rigidly to Top. 

Seientife Anti-Rumble Gasoline 
Tank in Cowl 

Magnetic, Non-Leaking Gasoline 
Gauge, the only One Approved by 
Insurance Underwriters. 

Full-Floating Rear Axle, Shaft 
Locking into Taper at Hub 

Full Equipment of 13 Timken Rol- 
ler Bearingsj 

Irreversible Steering 

Inter-Locking Ignition and Light- 
ing Switches. 

24 Finishing Operations in Painting 
Bodies Studebaker Blue. 





85 


R Touring car. 





The New vy co Tour- *985 


ing 


Two Body Styles: Five-Passenger 
Touring; Three-Passenger Road- 


ster 

W heelbase— 108 inches. 

Long-Stroke (45-inch), Small-Bore 
(34-inch) Motor; Four.C ylinders, 
en Bloc, Exhaust, Manifold Cast 
Separate. 

Smokeless, Non-Leaking Lubrica- 
tion System. 

Larger Valve Openings 

Preased Steel Push- Rods. 

Annular Piston Rings. 

Tubular Radiator wth Auxiliary 
Water Tank 

Crowned Fenders. 

Special, Dimming: SRD. 

100 Pounds Ligh 

12 x 2% in cakes 

Hot-Jacketed Schebler Carburetor 
Bolted to Cylinders. 


Magnetic, Non-Leaking Gasoline 
Gauge, the Only One Approved 
by Insurance Underwriters 

ge Footroom in Both Com- 


partments 

33 x4 in. Goodrieh Tires on D. 
Demountable Rims; Safety Tread 
on Rear. 

One-Man Type Top. 

Built-in Rain and Clear Vision 
Ventilating Windshield, Attach- 
ing Rigidly to Top. 

Full Floating Rear Axle, Shaft 
Locking into Taper at Hub. 

Full Equipment of 13 Timken 


teering. 
Flush Dash Equipment. 
Extra Rim and Carrier. 
24 Finishing Operations in Painting 
Bodies Studebaker Blue. 


‘Siusb? 


Manufactured Cars on 
Which You Pay Only 
One Profit 


The Studebaker dealer in your nearest town now has on 
hand samples of the new Studebaker cars—FOUR and 


SIX. 
Go to him. See the cars. 


Inspect them point by point, and your knowledge of auto- 
mobile construction will impress upon you the splendid 
safety, strength, stability and comfort of these cars, their 
fine finish, their generous room, and their complete and 


liberal equipment. 


Through scientific, up-to-date designing and, motor refine- 
ments, these cars have power in excess of all requirements. 


Remember, while you are making your inspection or taking 
your demonstration ride, that these cars are manufactured 
entirely—except tires, electrical equipment and a few 
miner items—by Studebaker, in Studebaker plants, and 
that no plant in the world is better equipped. 


Remember also that their prices represent only one profit— 
the profit of the legitimate manufacturer who has eliminated 
the parts middleman from his business. 


A motor car, to the farmer, is an 
economic necessity ; not a luxury, 
as to the city man. 


It saves his money; it saves his 
time; it helps him to get higher 
efficiency out of himself, his men 
and his land. 


And it wipes out of his family for- 
ever the isolation and loneliness 
that are the dread of many farm- 
ers’ wives, and that drive the 
boys and girls into the cities and 
towns early in life. 


Just as the motor car is a good 
investment, so the Studebaker 
stands first in value among motor 
cars and we will tell you why. 


For 65 years Studebaker has studied 
the farmers’ needs, as a specialist 
in farm transportation, and the 
best way to supply them. 


How well we have succeeded you 
can judge when you know that 
more than 40 per cent. of Stude- 
baker cars are sold annually to 
farmers. 


On Studebaker cars you pay only 
one profit, as we have said, and 
the money we save by our com- 
plete and thorough manufactur- 
ing and huge production goes into 
the cars themselves to make them 


better— 


To make them last longer; to make 
them lighter yet stronger; to make 
them run farther on a gallon of 
gasoline and oil and on a set of 
tires. 


One thing that adds excess value 
and life to a Studebaker caris the 
special — we use, —— a = 
own specifications especially for 
Studebaker cars. 

Another is the scientific heat treat- 
ment of vital parts, like gears, 
axles, axle shafts, etc., which 
makes them stronger, longer- 
wearing, and permits lighter 
weight with increased strength. 

A third is the absolute accuracy of 
our manufacturing proceases, and 
the resulting perfect fit and align- 
ment of parts, and perfect bal- 
ance of the motor and the entire 
car, reducing friction and wear to 
the very lowest point. 


Studebaker economy, inboth FOUR 
and SIX, is known the land over. 


Studebaker owners have found our 
cars peculiarly free from the ne- 
cessity of repairs and frequent 
adjustment; all parts readily 
accessible and cared for with the 
least time and effort. 


Ride in a Studebaker car—FOUR 
or SIX. 


Note how it holds the road without 
weave or side-sway and know 
that this roadabilityis the direct 
result of Studebaker engineering 
and Studebaker complete manu- 
facturing. 


Equal economy, equal quality and 
equal roadability are not thus 
combined in any other “Four’’ or 
“Hin.” 


Send for the Studebaker Proof Book 
which tells all about Studebaker manufac- 
turing processes and illustrates them. 

STUDEBAKER, Detroit 
115 PIQUETTE, AVE. 








DISPOSING OF SURPLUS PRODUCTS 


The Utilization of Inferior Grades 


By W. K. MILTON 


HE greatest problem confronting 


dispose of their surplus products at 





individual farmers and the big 
cooperative selling associations 
today is not over production but under 
consumption. There is a tremendous 
waste of opportunity in realizing the 
maximum value of the food products 
produced, and both producers and con- 
sumers are the losers. It is easy to re- 
yeat old and time-worn truths and 
lame the middlemen and transpor- 
tation companies for our shortcomings, 
but the wide gap between the poorly 
paid farmer and the poorly fed city 
dweller can be closed only 4 a more 
complete utilization of food products. 
We must devise means to utilize all of 
the surplus products and preserve them 
in an edible form so that they may con- 
tribute toward feeding our people in- 
stead of going back to the soil. The 
important point is that much of the 
food produced goes to waste because 
it is undesirable to place it on the mar- 
ket to compete with the better grades 
at the time the products are being 
marketed. This curtails the food sup- 
ply of the country and results in hard- 
ship to both producer and consumer. 

By better systems of grading and 
classifying farm products and keeping 
crude stuff from mingling with the 
choice, it ay = to obtain higher prices for the better grades 
of farm products, but unless means are provided for ing use 
of the cull stuff and making it up into finished food ucts 
there is sure to be a falling off in consumption, the same as 
would result if every feeder persisted in marketing his pig crop 
as soon as the pigs attained a weight of one hundred pounds. 

This is a problem that must sooner or later be met by every 
successful selling association. If it is successful in securing more 
uniform grading and classification of the products it handl 
it must provide means for taking care of the surplus produ 
by its members. 

Some of the successful cooperative organizations in the 
Pacific Coast states are facing this problem and studying methods 
of working seconds and cull stuff into canned , fruit juice, 
evaporated ss le cider, preserves and similar products. 
This not only enables them to secure higher prices for the 
better grades of products by eliminating competition between 
firsts and seconds, but it enables the members to realize some- 
thing from their lower grades; besides it preserves the surplus 
in a form in which it can contribute to the available food supply 
of the country. 





A Market for Surplus Grapes 

Not many years ago the Chautauqua grape belt of New 
York produced more grapes than could be profitably marketed. 
Prices went so low that many growers began to tear out their 
vineyards and D ene their land to other uses. Then came the 
grape juice in and this business has developed until 
almost one-half of the entire acreage of grapes throughout the 
belt is now contracted for by these factories. Thus a peri 
able product is made into a staple article that is used every day 
in the year in millions of homes throughout the world. One 
company purchases and presses into grape juice annually more 
than ten thousand tons of grapes; other companies are build- 
ing immense plants and Lay weir to increase their facilities. 
The demand for cheap wines been a big factor in furnishi 
an outlet for the inferior grades of grapes and the ones remov 
from the clusters when being sorted and put into baskets for 
market. By practicing better systems of grading, and putting 
only the choicest fruit into baskets intended for family use, the 
growers of this belt are able to dispose of their entire crop at 
remunerative prices. 

In many of the highly specialized trucking regions in the 
southern and eastern states 7 tyrone factories have proved of 
untold value in overcoming the disastrous effects of years of 
low prices and over production. By taking care of the surplus 
peas, beans, beets, pickles, corn and other — perishable 
products at times when the markets were glutted they have 
enabled the growers to more than break even, besides preserv- 
ing a portion of the food supply of the country until such a 
time as it was needed by the consumers. They have also been 
of great value in bringing about the standardization of varieties, 
for growers who sell a portion of their crop in the general mar- 
kets find it advantageous to grow varieties that are in demand 


at these factories at times when the general market is glutted 
with similar products. The rapidly increasing demand for 
crushed fruit by the confectionery and ice cream trade has 
made it possible for many small fruit growing communities to 








times when the demand for their fruit 
was light. The sale of the surplus 
berries and cherries to this trade, not 
only put the fruit. into a market where 
it could not compete directly with the 
dessert fruit, but it has been the means 
of developing new regions where the in- 
dustry could be profitably conducted. 
The Apple Situation 
While much has been written about 
the phenomenal success of the apple 
growers in the Pacific Coast states in 
packing boxed apples and shipping 
them to eastern markets, we are now 
facing a condition where apples, a fruit 
that is adapted to the soil and climate 
of more than two-thirds of our states, 
are now selling for more per dozen on 
the big city markets than oranges; 
and nine families out of every ten 
throughout the cities of the country 
look upon this cosmopolitan fruit as 
more of a luxury than an orange—and 
still the agricultural papers are filled 
with tommy-rot telling growers to pack 
only the number one fruit in boxes and 
keep the balance of the crop out of the 
channels of trade. This advice if acted 
upon by eastern growers would put the 
price of dessert apples at 50 cents per 
dozen and leave more than two-thirds 
of the crop to rot on the ground. At the same time we would be 
taxed to pay experts to go about preaching to the farmers how 
to prune, fertilize and cultivate their orchards so as to grow 
bigger crops of fruit to feed our millions. 
In the first place the older and larger trees in the apple or- 
of the eastern and middle-western states prohibit the 
system of thinning the fruit ptacticed in the Pacific Coast 
regions, and also prevent it coloring as deep as is the case in the 
younger ore in those regions. Then we have right at 
our very doors an immense trade that demands cheaper apples 
for cooking and canning purposes, and if we sort out every really 
choice apple it reduces the value of the balance which must be 
sold at a t sacrifice. Of late years the box as a package 
for apples has come into prominence and it is only natural that 
many growers have looked upon it with favor without consider- 
ing its disadvan If every grower were to sort out his best 
fruit and pack it into boxes the average family could not afford 
to buy the fruit for family uses. The market demands seconds 
and is willing to pay fair prices for them; the great problem is 
to keep them out of the barrels that are branded as oy 
The canning factories, evaporators and cider mills have 
been of emery Ae - in affording an outlet for cull apples and 
reserving a portion of the crop into a form of food that is to 
be had during the entire year. In every locality where these 
outlets are available there is less temptation for the growers to 
run their entire crop into barrels and take chances on being 
detected at the storage house or loading station. In the New 
York apple belt some of these plants are © paying annually thous- 
ands oF dollars to growers for then cull stuff. This removes 
it from the market so that it does not compete with the better 
grades. There are several plants that are conypes for the 
manufacture of jelly and the business is a profitable one. Con- 
siderable of the apple jelly is flavored with other fruit flavorings 
and sold for jelly of fruits less disposed to form jelly. The out- 
put of these plants for the manufacture of jelly, canned apples, 
evaporated apples and cider varies from year to year, eens 
to the size o the crop and prices during the season. It shoul 
be the aim of growers and shipping associations to encourage 
these plants to locate in their territory. 
Demand for Canned Goods 


There is an increasing demand for canned fruits, vegetables 
and preserves that are put up under ideal sani conditions 
on the farm where they were produced, and many thrifty house- 
wives throughout the country are finding it very profitable to 
can their surplus fruit at home and sell it to private customers 
in the cities and villages. One little club of four women near an 
eastern city annually put up from four to five thousand cans 
of fruit and vegetables during the summer months and supply 
a housewife’s organization in the city with their canned ‘ 
Two of these women made more clear profit from their little 
business last year than their husbands did from their entire 
farms. In many regions where there is i automobile 
travel, qpesieky in close proximity to cities, this trade 
ean be depended upon to afford an outlet for all of the surplus 
fruit put into cans. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


WINTER WHEAT 


So don average corn belt farmer finds it necessary to grow 
some kind of a small grain crop with which to seed 
clover. In sections where winter wheat can be successfully 
grown it has many advantages over spring sown grains. 

The work of seeding is done at a time when there is less 
rush than in the spring; clover seed can usually be sown earlier 
than when sown with a spring crop; winter wheat does not 
shade young clover as heavily as does oats or barley and there 
is less danger of the clover being killed when the shade is 
removed; it ripens earlier than spring sown grains and there- 
fore at a time when there is less likelihood of hot, dry weather 
which would kill young clover. 

Considering its value as a nurse crop along with its other 
advantages, winter wheat should be more extensively grown. 


ONE THING THOU LACKEST 


HAT impressed me more than all else in the old man’s 

talk was the story he told of an employee who had 
every chance in the world to make good, but failed. The 
young man was a good workman, knew his work well, but one 
day he did a piece of work for one who complained to his em- 
ployer of poor results from that particular job. Investigation 
proved that this workman had slighted his job. Instead of 
going back to the shop to get what would make the work 
perfect, he patched up the difficulty, hid his laziness and sup- 
posed all was well. 

Of course that weak spot in the job finally showed up and 
was reported. His employer dismissed him, telling him that 
he didn’t lack skill but lacked character. He knew better 
than to do as he did, he could do it right and his employer 
expected it of him, but he slighted his work because his char- 
acter was weak. 

Think this over. Thin). of the men you have known who 
have failed as farmers, as hired men, as bankers, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors and what not because they lacked character. 
Unless skill and knowledge in any line is founded upon char- 
acter the man is bound to come to grief sooner or later. Char- 
acter is on the job whether the boss is watching or not. Char- 
acter plods through difficulties that might easily be patched 
up and hidden for a time. Character is the one enduring thing 
worth seeking in an employee, worth having in an employer. 


THE STATE FAIRS 


-—e state fair season opens with the great Iowa and Ohio 
fairs and continues until all have held their annual 
agricultural shows. Each year the fairs are a little better than 
previously because of better equipment, and alsd because there 
has been a gradual tendency to eliminate the gaudy, noisy 
clap-trap side show stuff and make the fairs a real educational 
event. 

The Lowa fair is perhaps the strongest live stock show in the 


country. Being the first on the western circuit, the breeders 


are anxious to have their stock passed upon early so as to know 
whether they have merit enough to continue on the circuit. 
They seem to feel also that if they can win high ribbons at the 





Iowa fair, they stand well with the judges elsewhere. So in 
point of numbers of fine stock, no other fair can put it over the 
Towa fair, yet if you attend any state fair you will see the 
cream of all that is quality in improved stock raising. 

Make arrangements if possible to attend the state fair. It 
is an educator, and if you make the trip in the proper way, 
it will be a vacation. Don’t try to see a great state fair between 
trains. That is very ‘tiresome, especially upon the women. 
By the way, if possible relieve the women of the necessity of 
looking after small children at a state fair. Leave them in 
good hands at home and you will enjoy the fair so much better 
than is possible with little ones hanging to your hands. The 
children will enjoy a vacation at Grandpa’s or at Uncle’s more 
than they will being dragged around through the crowds of a 
big fair. Change off with the neighbors or relatives in the 
care of the children during state fairs and see if the women 
folks do not enjoy the fair much better. 

When you attend the fair, remember and bring folding 
drinking cups, for the public cup on trains and other places 
has almost been done away with. 


BE OF SERVICE 


N almost every locality there are men who are making a 

distinct success of one or more lines of farming. The work 
of these men exerts a beneficial influence upon others in their 
immediate neighhorhood, but in many cases a knowledge of 
their methods would be of benefit to thousands instead of a 
few, if they could but know about them. 

We are always on the lookout for articles whi@f give in a 
definite, concise manner methods which have been found 
successful and profitable and which can be used to advantage 
on many Middle West farms. The greatest problem of a farm 
paper is not to get enough material to fill its columns. As a 
matter of fact we receive many times as much material as we 
have space to publish. The problem is to obtain good, live, 
practical articles from people who are actually doing the thing 
they advocate. Don’t write for the sake of writing or the 
small remuneration it brings, but if you are doing something 
worth while take time to let your brother farmers know about it. 


THE IMPROVED DIRT ROAD 


HE dirt road can be very much improved by the intelligent 

use of the road drag. This has been proven beyond a 

doubt in the states that have legislated in favor of road drag- 

ging. No matter what the soil, the intelligent use of the drag 

will improve the roadway. Mind you, I used the word in- 
telligent. 

A sandy soil is hard to handle. Where gravel is available— 
a gravel containing considerable clay—a surfacing of six or 
eight inches with this material will greatly benefit a sandy 
road. 

The first thing essential in road improvement is good drain- 
age. You must get the water away from the sides of the road 
so the deep seated road bed can dry out and harden. When 
the side drainage is periect, then the next essential is to crown 
the road so that surface drainage off the road is perfect. Even 
a dirt road cannot get very muddy if the water has no chance 
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to stand in the wheel tracks. With surface water eliminated, 
and ditch water taken care of, the road bed cannot soften 
very much. 

Every highway, whatever its construction, should be pa- 
trolled by a man who is on the lookout for clogged ditches and 
the breaking of the road surface. A shovel in the hands of 
a road walker will do more to make good roads than the most 
elaborate outfit used only when roads become impassable. 


THE FIRE FIEND 


HEN fire does its best work, it makes a clean job of 

destruction. It is a force of nature that needs to be 
controlled all the time that it may serve mankind rather than 
devastate his buildings. Whether it be started by accident, 
by lightning, or by some evil minded person, the results are 
the same. 

Recently the city of Salem, Massachusetts, suffered a terrible 
fire loss which spread from building to building because of the 
very dry condition of the shingles on the roofs. It is ever thus, 
shingles on the roofs in mid summer, dry as powder and about 
as easily ignited by blowing fire brands from a burning building, 
or sparks from a passing train. 

And we’ve seen farm buildings go up in smoke from exactly 
the same cause—dry shingles. 

Just as we have always urged the readers of Successful 
Farming to put on good lightning rods to protect their build- 
ings, we now see the necessity of urging also that all roofs of 
farm buildings be of such material as will not readily catch 
on fire from any cause. Each farm home is a community of 
buildings much like a village, and usually without fire pro- 
tection unless it be a good water pressure and sufficient hose 
at hand. 

Again we urge you to protect your homes by safe roofs, 
fire extinguishers, water supply, ladders, lightning rods, etc. 


CONTROL OF FLOOD WATERS 


HE control of flood waters of our big streams and rivers 
should be a national rather than a state problem and ex- 
pense. Nothing can be more unjust than that the States of 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas should be at the tremen- 
dous expense of building levees to keep out the flood waters 
of all the states of the north and central west. It isn’t their 
flood water, for the great Mississippi river gets its flood waters 
from the rivers that empty into it from the northern states. 
These devastating floods keep the people of these states in 
a constant state of fear and anxiety, never knowing when the 
levee will be insufficient, or break and flood them out of home 
and crops. When a farm lies several feet under water for many 
days, there is little prospect of getting a crop that season, 
and if the house and buildings do not float away, the people 
are to be congratulated. A visit to that territory subject to 
river floods will satisfy any reasonable person that the govern- 
ment should tackle this problem at once and bear the burden 
of expense. The people of Louisiana are taxed so for levees 
that they have had to neglect building better roads and schools. 
The whole nation should help them bear this burden for it is 
the flood waters from our streams that give them trouble. 
They have a perfect system of drainage to handle their own 
storms. 


THE DIRECT PRIMARY NEEDS AMENDING 


— attempt to put more power in the hands of the people 
and take it out of the hands of the politicians has not 
met with very great success. The people do not avail them- 
selves of the power thus given them. They will not go to the 
polls in a direct primary and vote in any great numbers. If 
a minority vote decides who is to be the candidate then we 
are little better off than under the caucus and convention 
system. 

There are reasons why the direct primary is a failure. The 
greatest reason is that in Iowa at least the date is wrong. The 
farmers will not leave the fields to go and vote. Another 
great fault is the inability of the voters to know much about 
the candidates. A sincere citizen likes to know something 
about the kind of men he is voting for, and with a ballot as 
long as we have in the direct primary, this is impossible. If 
there is any one thing more than another that disgusts a voter 


with a primary election, it is the long list of candidates seeking 
office, and the smaller the office the greater the number of 
candidates. We need a shorter ballot. 

Another thing. By the caucus method a candidate didn’t 
have to spend much time and money. If he had the support 
of some political Jeaders, or if he had the ability to stand on 
his own feet and make a spell-binding speech he got the nomi- 
nation. Now it takes all the salary of the office for a year or 
two to pay the cost of a primary campaign. Only the rich 
man can stand this method, and the poor man has little chance 
in a state wide primary. 

Another weak spot that disgusts many voters is the fact 
that the primary law forbids a free will vote for men regard- 
less of party. It pins the voter down to the party candidates 
when his choice may be among two or more parties. It is 
important that the voter have the same rights in the primary 
that he has in the final election, and yet no practical method 
to secure such rights has been suggested. More and more are 
the voters selecting men on their merits rather than because 
they wear the party label. 

He who does not vote at the primary, whether it be by 
caucus or convention or by direct ballot, has no right to com- 
plain of the results. The selection of candidates is the im- 
portant thing in politics, and it is a shame that so lit in 
terest is taken in this. 


LARGE VS. SMALL FARMS 


HICH is best for the country, or for a state: that its 
valuable farm lands be divided into great landed estates, 
or worked into small farms? That makes a difference where 
you are—the nature of the land and the people. By small 
farms we do not mean especially the twenty or forty acre 
tracts, yet the average 160 acre farm might be classed in this 
sense as a small farm. In a semi-arid, or arid, section where it 
takes many acres to graze a steer, it is folly to speak of small 
farms at all, for none could live onsuch afarm. But in sections 
where the land is very fertile, as it is in most of the states of 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys, a 160 acre farm will readily 
support a family and a much smaller tract properly farmed 
will do so. 

In pioneer days when land was plentiful the great estates 
of the tobacco and cotton planter of Virginia, and the great 
sugar plantations of Louisiana and the great corn farms of 
southern Illinois and wheat fields of the Missouri valley states 
were a blessing to the country. They gave employment and 
furnished products to those of less means, but now that land 
is getting more scarce, and the population more dense, con- 
ditions have changed. A landed aristocracy has been a curse 
to England and likewise will be a curse to this country. 

The people of Louisiana are awake to the situation and desire 
to see the great cane plantations broken up into smaller farms. 
The adverse tariff legislation seems to be the climax that will 
bring about this much needed change. In a way it will be too 
bad if the re-adjustment of conditions in that proud state 
should cause a loss of that splendid southern hospitality Let 
us hope it will not happen. But one thing is certain, the great 
cane and cotton and rice plantations will be divided into 
smaller tracts and this will make homes for a great number 
of thrifty farmers from the north who desire a milder climate. 

In due course of time we will awake to the necessity of sub- 
dividing our great corn and wheat farms, for one-crop farming, 
no matter where it is, creates intolerable conditions that have 
no place in this country. Let us take a lesson from Louisiana 
which is now going through the throes of an agricultural 
transformation. We must discourage one-crop farming on a 
large scale, and encourage the ownership of small farms where 
live stock and diverr‘fied farming may prevail. The Texan. 
are seeking relief thro. gh a system of taxation that will break 
up landlordism on such stupendous scale as prevails there. 
Far better is small farm ownership. 


WE ANSWER INQUIRIES 


Bt you must sign your name and give your address or 
the inquiry will go into the waste basket. We will 
answer all inquiries personally as best we can, so we must 
have name and address. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By HERMAN B. WALKER 


Republican Congress passed a so- 


NEVERAL vears age ! 
called publicity law fo 
iiical parties and eandidates make public their contri- 


ampaign funds, requiring that 
poli 
I Now 


butions and expenses, and print the facts after election. 

Judson King, secret: of the Popular Government League, 
finds slivers in the publicity bill proposed by a Democratic 
congress For instance, he points out that if the Rucker bill 
becomes a law, it ill be ne essary for candidates for Congress 
to publish their own expenditures, but that there need be no 
publicity as to money spent for them or in their behalf by other 
people. And there is no requirement in the bill as to publicity 


for primary campaign expenditures. 


The Reclamation Service 


OME of the politicians in Congress are shying rocks at the 
United States Reclamation Service, attacking its record, and 
proposing that its appropriations and work should be more 

carefully seanned by Congress. Of course, up to the present 
time, there have been no appropriations for this work. The 
money from sales of public land has been lent for reclamation 
purposes, to be repaid without interest by the settlers on the 
projects. Now there is talk of an annual reclamation appro- 
priation bill, pork barrel plan, like the rivers and harbors bill 
and the public buildings bill. This, of course, would enable 
congressmen to swap votes and get money spent in their 
states or districts for reclamation projects, and the engineers 
would have nothing left to do but spend the money where the 
politicians directed, regardless of water, soil, climate and other 
conditions. The Garden City project in Kansas, the most 
conspicuous of the failures of the Reslmation Service, is a 
horrible example of what may be expected if this plan of pork 
barrel reclamation appropriations goes through. There was 
money available from the sale of public lands in Kansas, the 
law said the money should be spent in the state where the sales 
of land were made, and a United States senator, running for 
re-election, insisted that the big pumping plant should be built 
at Garden City. After it was built, it was discovered that 
there wasn’t enough water to keep the pumps busy and to 
irrigate the land in the district. 


Our Annual Bug Bill 


T costs the farmers of the United States nearly half a billion 
dollars a year to feed the insects that attack orchard and 
farm crops. According to experts of the Department of 

Agriculture, the loss to the farmers by insect pests in one year, 


is about as follows: 


Cereals $200,000,000 
Hay... 53,000,000 
Cotton 60,000,000 
Tobacco 5,300,000 
Truck Crops 53,000,000 
Sugars. 5,000,000 
Fruits... 27,000,000 
Farm forests... 11,000,000 
Miscellaneous crops 5,800,000 

Total bug bil .. .8420,100,000 


These figures do not include the cost of spraying and fighting 
insects to save the remainder of the crops. It is estimated 
that more than $8,000,000 a year is spent for spraying against 
the codling moth and curculio alone. The chinch bug costs 


the nation $20,000,000 a year, the cotton-boll weevil as much, 
tree insect pests do damage amounting to $100,000,000 a year. 
In one year (1900) the Hessian fly destroyed 2,577,000 acres of 
wheat in Indiana and Ohio. 

Scientists say that the farmers’ best friends in the fight 
against destructive insects are the birds. 


Many of the birds 





classed as game birds and shot for food or sport, live wholly 
or largely upon the kinds of insects that eat the crops. Thirty 
species of » towel birds—ducks, etc.—which state laws allow to 
be killed in large numbers, have been found, by investigation, 
to feed upon noxious insects. Some of the states have no laws 
against the killing of song birds and others which are recognized 
by intelligent farmers as their best friends. Seven States— 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia and Florida--have no laws forbidding the killing of 
robins. Blackbirds are “‘game,’’ and are killed for food or 
spent in large numbers, legally, in Louisiana, South Caroline, 

ennessee, Pennsylvania and the District of Columbia, with 
the consent of some farmers, although I have seen a flock of 
red-winged blackbirds settle down and in a few hours destroy 
a host of caterpillars which were eating a swath across the 
country. Colorado, Nevada, Nebraska, North Dakota and 
Oklahoma permit the killing of cranes; twenty-six states have 
no laws against the killing of doves; most of the states permit 
the killing of the bob white quail, which eats quantities of 
noxious seeds and helps keep down the weed pestis. 


Migratory Bird Law 


FEDERAL judge in South Dakota decided in April 

that the migratory bird law is constitutional, and fined 

a man $100 who had shot a bird protected by the act. 
A federal judge in Arkansas decided in May that the same law 
is unconstitutional, and ordered dismissed a charge inst a 
man who had violated it to make a test case. It will take from 
a year and a half to three years to get a decision from the 
United States Supreme Court, which will decide whether the 
Dakota or Arkansas judge is right. The organized fight against 
a Federal law to protect insect-eating birds is being conducted 
by the Interstate Spring-Shooters Protective Association, most 
of the members of which make a business, or sport, of killing 
ducks and geese in the spring, for either pleasure or profit. 
Those who have opposed the migratory bird. law and are now 
seeking to have it set aside by the courts as unconstitutional, 
assume to speak for the farmers, whom they say don’t believe 
the birds are their friends. It may be well for the farmers to 
look into this pretty well and speak for themselves. 


A Move Against War 


OT much attention has been paid generally to the resolu- 
N tion passed in the Senate in April asking the Secretary 
of the Navy to prepare a plan for a line of ships to run 
between ports of the United States and of South America, 
consisting of naval vessels not required for immediate military 
service and best adapted for postal and commercial purposes. 
Behind this resolution and plan, however, is a big powerful 
international movement, the World Postal League, the pur- 
pose of which is to make wars impossible by bringing the 
nations into closer relations through better and cheaper postal 
and transportation facilities. The theory of the World Postal 
Leaguers is that there can’t be much danger of war between 
nations that are exchanging letters daily or weekly and selling 
each other goods right along. 


Abolishing the Primary 


Y the way, thirty cities in New Jersey, working under 
commussion government, have abolished primary elec- 
tions entirely. The names of all candidates for the local 

offices are printed on a single ballot, without party designa- 

tions, and there is only one election. The voter expresses his 

first, second and third choices of candidates, and the candidates 

= get a majority of first, second and third choice votes, are 
ected. 

More than a third of the present members of Congress were 
elected by less than a majority of the voters in their districts. 
That is, they are the choice of a minority. Preferential voting 
destroys minority rule. 


MARKETING FARM PRODUCTS 


The Ability to Hold Products 


By W. MILTON KELLY 





HE thought 
must be very 
annoying to 

the man who, after 
the sale of his pro- 
ducts at a sacrifice 
understands full 
well that the same 

roducts in the 

ands of organized 
buyers and middle- 
men will bring fifty 
per cent more mon- 
ey than he received 
for them.  Illus- 
tration of this point 
is afforded by the 
common knowledge 
that many buyers 
of farm products 
sell them at enor- 
mous advances. It 
cannot be said that 
the products have 
increased in intrin- 
sic value as a result 
of short-time owner- 
ship by these 
shrewder and more 
fortunately situat- 
ed men. Such pro- 
ducts have an add- 
ed value due to the cost of holding, storing and selling, but the 
most acceptable explanation of the premium enjoyed is expert 
salesmanship. While the individual farmer is at the mercy of 
organized buyers and transportation companies, yet as the ori- 
ginal owner of the products he should exercise his ability as a 
salesman—whether individually or through a cooperative sell- 

association. 

e foremost — painting Se producer of farm pro- 
ducts is that of being able to hold his stuff until market con- 
ditions are favorable for selling. The growers of winter fruits, 
vegetables and truck crops who have storage facilities are able 
to hold their stuff a few weeks until the markets are cleared of 
the poorer grades with which they are flooded during the fall 
and early winter. Cold storage houses remove the necessity 
for selling at once—a necessity which most buyers quite 
naturally work to their —a Even a temporary storage 
house, with a fair insulation, will often in a single season pay 
for itself by affording sufficient protection against sudden cold 
spells, which frequently occur shortly after the products are 
harvested, and annually freeze and destroy thousands of dollars 
worth of produce. 

A Practical Storage House 
The most suitable type of storage house for a large fruit and 
vegetable farm or a local cooperative association is one equipped 
with a gravity-brine system of cooling. This is entirely differ- 
ent from the machine systems commonly used in the old-type 
storage plants. Some of the apparatus is covered by patents, 
but the main principles are very simple and easy to understand. 
In each storage room is a system of 4 carrying brine just 
as in a mechanically cooled plant. The brine is merely a strong 
solution of calcium chlorid. The coils in the storage room are 
connected by a flow pipe, with a return pipe and another coil, 
called the primary coil, placed higher upin the building in an ice 
tank. This tank, or bunker, is filled with a mixture of broken 
ice and salt. When one of these rooms is filled with fruit the 
heat given off by the fruit is taken up by the brine in the second- 
ary coils ae in the room. As the brine takes up the heat it 
becomes lighter and passes upward into the primary coil sur- 
rounded by ice. The heavy, cold brine at the same time drops 
from the primary coil into the storage room, and thus there is 
set up, by the force of gravity, a regular circulation from one 
coil to the other. It is similar to a hot-water system of heating 
turned backward; the cold brine flows down; the warm brine 
flows up. This is done entirely by gravity, without the use of 
paar or other machinery. In these houses a temperature of 
ve or ten degrees above zero may be maintained. The system 
can be made so that different rooms may be cooled without 
cooling any of the other rooms at the same time. One of these 
lants large enough to accomodate from ten to twenty thousand 
arrels of apples, or a ¢ ndingly large quantity of other 
pa can be erected and equipped for from $10,000 to 
), 5 
How much to invest in a storage house depends upon con- 
ditions and circumstances. If the grower is situated in close 
proximity to a large storage house where he can rent space, 
it is many times preferable to hire his stuff stored, but if his 


Here is where the commission men 





farm is quite a dis- 
tance from suitable 
storage facilities 
the question of in- 
vestment is a live 
one. The man who 
has an average an- 
nual crop of 2,000 
barrels of apples 
can figure on ut 
$1,000 cost if he 
hires his apples 
stored. Figuring on 
that basis one can 
readily see that a 
cold sto house 
costing $15,000 
should prove a fine 
investment for ten 
farmers who raise 
twenty thousand 

apples 


year, besides, 
fy would enable 
them to be inde- 
pendent of the in- 
terests that seek at 
certain seasons of 
the year to depress 
the value of their 
products. Such a 
system of cold stor- 
op oad afford accomodations for truck crops as well as fruit. 

ully gathered estimates from various successful fruit 
growers and truck farmers show that the cold storage facilities 
may safely constitute from twenty to thirty per cent of the total 
investment of the fruit and truck farm. a rule, if a cooper- 
ative association is formed it is better to limit the members to 
one neighborhood. There must be trust, confidence and a 
community of interest among the members or owners of a cold 


storage plant. 
Makes Growers Independent 
With such storage facilities the growers are made independ- 
ent of the middlemen. They are to listen, in October 
and November to offers of traveling salesmen, and to accept 
their propositions or not, as they choose. If the prices offered 


smile. The market is flooded—you 
sell cheap—he holds and sells high, see? 


are reasonable it is advisable to accept them in order to save 


labor and the ibility of lower prices, loss and shrinkage. 
Such losses i eae wectealtelio-antl must be calculated in 
figuring the profits from storage. It is good business poli 
for the growers to be independent of flooded markets and mid- 
dilemen during the fall and early winter. 

Farmers who do not raise sufficient quantities of fruit and 
truck to warrant a heavy investment in a storage house can 
provide a good cellar which will enable them to store consider- 
able produce, and hold it until it can be sold to advantage. 
Such a cellar must be kept clean and free of foul odors. e 
family trade will not accept fruit and vegetables with a mongrel 
flavor suggestive of all sorts of foods, including more or less mold 
and must. Therefore, such a storage room, if it is utilized for 
storing choice products must be kept sanitary. An 
well-ventilated cellar will help prolong the marketing season 
of fruits and vegetables for a number of weeks and enable the 
grower to make shipments as his trade demands. 

Where the Profits Go 

Now as regard the apple question here in New York (and 
what I am going to say will apply with conditions in other lo- 
calities where farmers grow similar products), the growers 
plant the trees, cultivate and fertilize them and study the re- 
cjuirements of the orchards. The trees reach the bearing age 


. in fine condition and the crop is grown. He has made a close 


study of every problem conn with the orchard end of the 
business and worked all summer to a ag growth and 
color to his apples, and then what? He sells his entire crop 


to some buyer before they are ready to harvest. That is what 
the big interests of the country demand. They want the grower 
to — the apples and let them, the middlemen, have the 
ts. 

= Now it seems to me that it is about time for —_ growers to 
awaken to their opportunities and save that profit. Let these 
buyers and middlemen have their profits after the fruit is put 
on the market at a time when it demands it. For instance, the 
Snow apple is demanded in October and November and -> 
about Christmas; then the Spitzenburg and King for the holi- 
day trade. Then come the Greenings, and later the Spies and 

dwins. Now, what farmer wants to hold his Snow apples 
until February? Tne market isn’t calling for them. en, 

Continued on page 17 
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A SUCCESSFUL LIVE STOCK FARMER 


Methods That Brought Success 


By GEORGE HAROLD 





Maple Croft Farm buildings are permanently constructed. Picture taken from a clover field that yielded 2'¢ tons per acre 


T’S: quite a jump from being captain of the Purdue Univer- 
I sity foot-ball team to the position of “boss farmer” of 
Indiana. But then Mr. J. B. Burris is a mighty good 
jumper and it was comparatively simple for him to pull off the 
moleskins and don the overalls and hickory shirt that are in- 
timately associated with permanent success in the ne of 
farming. Mr. Burris used to tackle his opponents on the grid- 
iron with a vim and vigor that elicited melts of approval from 
the rooting sections of the bleachers. With the same energy 
he has tackled the problems of stock farming. That he has 
made good is strikingly shown by the prominence and esteem 
that he has gained over the length and breadth of Hoosierdom. 
Mr. Burris successfully’ completed the scientific course at 
the University in 1888. Subsequent to his graduation he spent 
some time in travel, making several trips through Cuba and 
spending six winters in Mexico, in addition to accomplishing 
a journey around the world. With a working knowledge of 
French, German, and Italian and proficiency in Spanish, with 
the experience of several years of travel, with familiarity with 
the agricultural systems of all the leading foreign countries 
and with a fund of practical experience in farming, Mr. Burris 
was fortunately equipped to embark in the hog and cattle 
feeding business. 

“Another of those porch farmers who takes it easy and 
hires all the work done,” scornfully remarks the ordinary 
farmer when he first hears of Mr. Burris. “Probably one of 
those rich fellows who had trouble in spending his money so he 
bought a farm to eat up the surplus,” remarks another. 

No, such doubters are mistaken. Mr. Burris is not a porch 
farmer. Neither is he a rich man that is farming for diversion 
and fun. He is a hard-working countryman who toils in the 
stable and fields for twelve and more hours a day. He is a 
man that has a more intimate acquaintanceship for twelve 
months in the year with blue jeans and flannel shirts than with 
tailored clothes and up-to-the-minute haberdashery. He 
farms in a commun- 
ity where all the - 
residents are plain 
farmers and proud of 
it. Yet his neigh- 
bors, in Many cases, 
are as highly educat- 
ed as is Mr. Burris. 
A hog-raiser to the 
east of Maple Croft 
Farm, the property 
of Mr. Burris, Is a 
Harvard graduate. A 
BuCcCcE ssful catt le feed- 
er on the south is an 
Illinois University 
man \ dairyman 
several miles to the 
north claims Cornell 
as his Alma Mater 
Several other neigh- 
bors are graduates of 
Purdue and Indiana 
Universities. 

It is particularly 
noteworthy that all 
of these educated 








Each year two crops of grade pigs are raised and"fattened for market’at Maple Croft. They follow 
the steers and rustle much of thejr feed from the wastes. This system of 
marketing farm crops keeps the fertility at home. 


countrymen are making a success of farming. They are up-to- 
date, they pursue approved methods of agriculture; they feed 
the soil nd increase its yield; they apply factory methods and 
business system to their farming operations; they keep in touch 
with the markets and their requirements. In a word they are 
farming with brains instead of brainlessly operating farms. 
As an illustration of the system followed by these college-bred 
farmers let us glance at what Mr. Burris terms “‘the endpoints” 
of his farming operaticns. Here they are, six in number, the 
golden rules that spell success: (1) To maintain and improve 
the fertility of the land; (2) to keep enough cattle and hogs 
so that all the home-grown crops may be fed on the farm; (3) to 
practice a crop rotation that will minimize labor; (4) to market 
the crops in the form of beef and pork; (5) not to forget that it 
is possible to live well at the same time that one is farming; 
(6) to assist in the education of the general farmer and to 
him to raise better crops to feed to better live stock to yield 
greater profits. 
Drainage First 
A boiled-down-to-hard-facts review of the Maple Croft 
management shows how this Indianian accomplishes his aims. 
Only ten of Maple Croft’s original 130 acres were cleared, the 
rest was swamp and w . The natives sneered and 
laughed in their sleeves when Mr. Burris began farming the 
loafer land. Three thousand rods of drain tile installed on one 
quarter section of the farm spelled a ninety-four-bushel-per- 
acre crop of corn on this land over which as a boy its owner 
caught muskrats and shot snipe. Once the land was drained 
it was wonderfully fertile. However, Mr. Burris has not builded 
on this inherent productivity of his soil. On the contrary he 
has further enriched the land by the intensive use of barn yard 
manure supplemented by raw rock phosphate. There are more 
than five thousand square feet of concrete feeding floor on the 
farm so that all the manure is saved in good condition and is 
returned directly to the ficlds. In addition, an efficient crop 
rotation of corn, 


, 
— clover and small 


grain is practiced. 
Thorough tillage con - 
trols the weeds while 
a permanent system 
of agriculture makes 
for bumper crops. 
With the aid of one 
hired man Mr. Burris 
works his farm. In 
the main he allows 
the steers and hogs 
to harvest the crops 
in the field as in this 
way he materially 
minimizes labor. Qn- 
ly once in three years 
does he have to plow 
his land. He sows 
rye and clover in the 
standing corn in Sep- 
tember so that it may 
be available for win- 
ter pasturage for 
swine. “Hogging off’’ 
the crops leads to 
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the animals playing the parts of miniature manure spreaders 
and uniformly spreading their droppings over the fields. Corn 
clover, rye and cottonseed meal are converted into beef and 
pork at Maple Croft with a saving of labor and fertility. The 
corn is harvested and fed as ear corn and ensilage while the 
animals themselves harvest the rye and clover. Temporary 
fences consisting of light posts and woven wire are employed 
on this farm as they favor the complete use of the land. No 
portion of the fields are wasted in fence corners where weeds 
may run rampant. Permanent wire fences with concrete posts 
form the boundaries of the farm. All the concrete work on the 
farm has been done by Mr. Burris and his hired man while 
they have also constructed several barns and sheds at a marked 
saving in total cost. 

During the last fifteen years the average corn crop at Maple 
Croft has been above the 80-bushel marks while 90-bushel 
yields have not been uncommon. Seventy-five acres of the 
farm are devoted to the pastures and to farmstead yards, 
while annually about 70 acres are cropped to corn, 40 acres to 
clover and 20 to rye. About 75 fat steers and 200 to 400 fat 
hogs ae the cash crops that are marketed from this suc- 
cessful Indiana farm. Mr. Burris feeds yearling or two-year-old 
steers that weigh about 1000 pounds and are of the desirable 
feeder type. In the past he has raised his own feeders but of 
recent years he has found it more profitable to purchase the 
beeves and finish them for market. Mr. Burris is president of 
the Indiana Cattle Feeders Association and ranks as the fore- 
most feeder of the state. 

Winter Feeding 
On account of owning but little good pasture land Mr. Burris 





About seventy-five grade steers are fattened for market each year by Mr. Burris, 


the foremost of Indiana cattle feeders. 


practices winter feeding. He buys the steers right off the 
grass in the fall and feeds them for 130 to 150 days in the dry lots 
according to the quality and condition of the animals. He 
maintains accurate records of the monthly gains of his cattle 
and the cost of producing each pound of gain. He has a hand 
pair of scales on the farm and weighs each steer once a nent 
so that he can get a line on how profitably the animal is using 
his feed. During their residence on the farm the beeves gain 
from 250 to 300 pounds per animal while they produce a 
bumper manure heap that is employed as fertilizer over the 
fields. Mr. Burris does not try to feed market-toppers, as the 
expense of developing such beeves and porkers is prohibitive. 
He strives to develop beef and pork that will sell at prices that 
will return a snug profit to the farm from the crop-producing 
and feeding operations. 

The hog crop is grown on the farm; from 20 to 25 sows that 
yield two crops of pigs each year are maintained. As high as 
450 fat porkers have been sold from the 
farm during a single year. The labor and 
care in sapliniines pork is reduced to a mini- 
mum as the hogs fellow the steers and rustle 
their feed from the wastes. Mr. Burris 
favors active hogs which he is able to fatten 
to about 200 pounds at seven months of age. 
The hogs are always fed on ear corn for a 
couple of weeks after the cattle are sold. 
Under local conditions Mr. Burris has found 
that the expense of feeding grain on the 
farm is no greater than that of hauling it 
to market. During a recent year Mr. 
Burris made a unique use of his manure 
spreader that is typical of the ingenuity of 
the man. He had 450 hogs grazing on a 70- - 
acre field.of rye and clover. He desired to 
supply the feeders with supplementary grain 
so he loaded his spreader with ear corn and 
drove about the field scattering the corn. 
In this way he reduced the feeding labor and 
forced the swine to eat their grain in all 
parts of the field. 





Maple Croft rec- 
ords show that one 
bushel of corn fed 
to the steers pro- 
duces from one to 
one and one-half 
pounds of pork, 
while if the corn is 
fed directly to the 
hogs 10 pounds of 

ork result A 
nushel of 60-cent 
corn is worth 95 
cents when it is 
converted into beef. 
Annually this small 
well-tilled farm is 
returning a net pro- 
fit of from $1500 to 
$2500 to its owner. 
Anyone at all famil- 
iar with existent farms and farming will appreciate the bonanza 
nature of this thoroughly-managed place. Since its present 
owner assumed charge of the farm the place has loubled in value. 
Where the farm was formerly laughed at, it is now lauded as the 
banner project of its character in the state. The gross in- 
vestment on this farm amounts to approximately $20,000. 
Each year the farm returns at least a ten per cent dividend on 
the investment. Remarkably few business ventures can show 
as attractive an annual income as can this “pride of Indiana 
feeding farms.” Four horses and a pair of 
mules compose the work stock of the farm. 
By doubling up on implements and horses 
one man can accomplish as much work as 
two men and teams. Instead of using indi- 
vidual teams to draw the roller and the 
weeder, Mr. Burris hitches the roller behind 
the weeder and then uses four horses and 
one driver to perform both operations at the 
same time. Similarly, he fastens a light drag 
behind the disc harrow, and in every way 
possible he endeavors to increase man 
efficiency. The barns at Maple Croft are so 
handily arranged that one man can readily 
feed and care for 70 steers and 300 hogs and 
still have considerable leisure. A porthole 
from the second floor of the baru opens on 
the central feeding alley where the cattle are 
fed. The silage, clover hay and corn foddet 
can be readily shoved through the porthole 
and loaded into the feed cart. A 12-horse 
power engine pumps the water, runs the shred- 
der, ptm an and sil cutter as well as the 
wood saw and thus simplifies the work. 

Has Helped Many 

In addition to being a pacemaker and source 
of inspiration to his local community, Mr. 
Burris has been of great service to the state at large in the way 
of teaching other farmers how to farm. For about a score of 
years he has been doing extension work for the agricultural 
college in all parts of ‘the state. He has talked at Farmer’s 
Institutes; he has assisted in the formation of farmers’ and 
breeders’ clubs; he has won thousands of converts to scientific 
methods of farming. In this way he has rounded out the suc- 
cess of his notable career. In addition to gaining success for 
himself he has been of inestimable assistance in rescuing many 
of his brother farmers from the throes of community retro- 
gression and primitive methods and in directing them toward 
the profitable goal of the practice of a permanent and profit- 
able system of agriculture. The full value of such influential 
characters cannot be expressed in dollars and cents. Their 
efforts continue to bear fruit for many years, and like a stream 

ather power as time passes. Every man who is successful 
should be of service to others engaged in the same line of work. 








Corn curing house built by Mr. Burris wherein 
he dries and tests his seed corn. 





From 250 to 450 fat hogs are annually marketed from Maple Croft Far:n 
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FFICIENCY ON THE FARM 


By C. B. FORD 
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FEW farmers believe efficiency is 

the solution of all farm problems, 

whereas the others are just as cer- 
tain it is a passing fad. In some of the 
counties where new experts have been 
hired wonder is expressed that so much 
fuss should be made over something that 
is not even new. Some of the more pros- 
perous farmers point to the methods of 
efficiency on their own farms, where they 
have been in operation for years. So, 
with all the explanation and discussion, 
the whole subject of efficiency is still sur- 
rounded by rather a dense fog. 

Today the business farmer is at sea to 
know just what to do to put this efficiency 
idea into successful practice on his farm. 
He reads the better class of agricultural 
publications since the idea became promi- 
nent. He has followed the editorials and 
articles, and knows instances where it has 
proved beneficial, or the contrary, for 
other farmers. Now he would like to 
know what it can do in his own business. 
Also he wants to know that if he employs 
an expert that he is securing an efficient 
one 

Last summer when visiting a farm 
owned by a young man I| ran up against 
his uncle who had sold him the property. 
“You're one of these farm doctors, eh!” 
he said; and the door to his mind seemed 


GOOD CHANGE 


Coffee to Postum. 





The large army of persons who have 
found relief from many chronic ailments 
by changing from coffee to Postum as a 
daily beverage, is growing each day. 

It is only a simple question of trying 
it for oneself in order to know the joy 
of returning health as realized by an Lils. 
young lady. She writes: 

“I had been a coffee drinker nearly 
all my life and it affected my stomach— 
saused insomnia and I was seldom with- 
out a headache. I had heard about 
Postum and how beneficial it was, so con- 
cluded to quit coffee and try it. 

“T was delighted with the change. 
I can now sleep well and seldom ever 
have headache. My stomach has gotten 
strong and | can eat without suffering 
afterwards. I think my whole system 
greatly benefited by Postum. 

“My brother also suffered from stomach 
trouble while he drank coffee, but now, 
since using Postum, he feels so much better 
he would not go back to coffee for any- 


thing.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 


ville,”’ in pkgs. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—-must be well boiled. 
l5ec and 25e packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. 
4 teaspoonful dissolves quickly in a 
cup of hot water and, with cream and 
sugar, makes a delicious beverage in- 
stantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

The cost per cup of both 
about the same. 

“*There’s a Reason” 


kinds is 


for Postum. 
sold by Grocers. 





toshut with asnap. ‘Well, some farmers 
may be willing to pay you to come round 
and show them how to run their farms, 
but I bought this farm when it was a bare 
prairie and never had anyone come round 
and tell me how to run it. If you fellows 
know so much, why don’t you buy a farm 
and tend to your own business instead of 
going about the country tending to other 
people’s business? How much is there in 
what you claim anyway? How do we 
know how much of it is sense and how 
much just talk?” 

Systems Must Vary on Different Farms 

“Well, my friend,” I-replied, “the 
answer to your question depends upon the 
farmer who wants help, and the ability of 
the expert to give him this help. No farm 
expert on earth can help the farmer who 
does not believe in efficiency on the farm, 
or who is unwilling to give his suggestions 
a fair and impartial trial before condemn- 
ing his teachings. No matter how well a 
prescribed system of ment may 
work in a given case, there is always the 
farmer at the bottom of it, who must ad- 
just it to his conditions and adapt it to the 
means at hand. Systems of efficient farm 
management that will prove adapted to all 
farms do not exist. ere is no universal 
tonic that will help out all run down farms. 
The successful system must be developed 
to meet the conditions on the farm where 
it is-in operation. If anybody tries to 
carry a system of farming from one locality 
to another before making a careful study 
of conditions of soil and climate his ability 
may well be questioned. The outside ex- 
pert may be able to give sound advice 








concerning some particular phase of im- | 
proving a farm, such as dairy ~ a 
ment, poultry keeping or specialized crop 
growing. but it is a mistake for him to at- 
tempt how the farmers in a strange 
part of th: vountry how to improve their | 
methocs ’’ 

In going round among farmers one meets 
with many different problems and finds | 
many sour ’s of loss that are consuming | 
the profit ’ om other lines of farm produc- | 
tion. In one case a large dairy farm, where | 
certified milk was being produced, was 
buying excessive amounts of grain feeds. 
The herdsman had personal preferences 
and the owner added new kinds of f 
from time to time. Some kinds were bet- 
ter than others. If a dealer could get | 
hold of some new kind of mixed feed with | 
a high-sounding name the owner was sure 
to buy a few tons to give it a trial. The 
first thing to do on that farm was to cut | 
out some of the mixed feeds and simplify | 





and cheapen the rations. By conducting | ! 


feeding tests for several weeks we reveal 
a loss of more than $3 a day in feeding one 
hundred cows. It not only revealed the | 
fact that much of the purchased feed was | 
composed of the elements that were con- 
tained in excessive quantities in the home- 
grown feeds, but it showed that the cows 
were being compelled to consume an ex- | 
cess of crude fiber and carbohydrates in | 





protein to produce a satisfactory flow of 


milk | 
Value of Home-Grown Feeds 
| 


This farm furnished an abundant supply 
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Roof every building on your 
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of clover, mixed hay and corn silage. Care- | Read the advertisements in this issue 
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ful experiments soon showed that very 
efficient and economical rations could be 
made up by buying cottonseed and oil 
meals, to be mixed and fed not to exceed 
five pounds a day to cows giving good 
yields of milk. To buy a ton of wheat 

ran at $30 that, if pure, contains only 
240 pounds of protein, when a ton of 
cotton seed meal contains nearly 800 
pounds of protein and costs $35, is to part 
with one’s money without reasoning. In 
the bran the protein costs about 1314 
cents a pound, in the cottonseed meal 4% 
sents, and in oil meal less than 5 cents. 
Confining the cows to their two and one 
quarter pounds of protein a day—all that 
they can profitably use, these two concen- 
trates, fed with silage and clover hay, fill 
all the requirements of the ration, and, as 
oil meal counteracts the peculiarities of 
cottonseed meal and cottonseed meal coun- 
teracts the peculiarities of oil meal, there 
is no reason why the owner of this farm 
should continue to buy for his cows the 
diluted grain feeds when they are selling 
for practically the same prices as the more 
valuable concentrates. 

Then the fertilizing value of these feeds 
must be taken into account. When a ton 
of bran is fed there is a credit as fertilizer 
due to it of $4.80, to be deducted from the 
cost price. In the case of a ton of oil meal 
the credit is $6.75 and with cottonseed meal 
$8.50, the latter being a pretty good re- 
bate on the $35 original investment. In- 
telligent feed buying increased the effi- 
ciency of this farm more than $1,000 per | 
year. Did it pay to hire an expert to get 
at this loss and put the feeding operations 
on a more economical and efficient basis? 

Specialized Farming Usually Efficient 


A great many farmers have reached a | 
high degree of efficiency because the very | 
nature of their farming has made it neces- 
sary. Their products command a high 
value and their farming demands skill 
and an efficient use of labor, fertilizers and 
machinery. In many sections of the coun- 
try where highly specialized truck and 
fruit crops are produced the farm expert 
does not find it easy to point out their 
shortcomings or suggest sweeping im- 
provements. Cost keeping is one of his | 
trump cards; but instead of finding a lot | 
of careless farmers he will probably dis-| 
cover much that is new to himself. 


(| Summing up the whole question of em- | 
ploying farm experts we find that no farm- | 
er can employ an expert and depend upon | 
his advice alone to run his business. e 
expert may take hold of the farm and by 
very simple means accomplish wonders, | 
but unless the owner has executive ability, 
a knowledge of human nature, a knack of | 
keeping things moving, and similar quali- 
ties along with the scientific farm manage- , 
ment, no expert in captivity can help him 
to put his farming on a permanently pro- 
fitable basis. Much of this efficiency we 
hear so much about consists in a lot of 
old-fashioned, plain common sense,coupled 
with the ability to know a good thing when 
one sees it. If the farm experts record is 
good, and his ability indicates that he can 
help to increase the efficiency of your farm- 
ing, then perhaps, if you are willing to 
follow his advice, he can do you some 
good, 











GIVE THE CHILDREN A CHANCE | 
Do you not remember how it used to go | 
against the grain for you to start in school | 
after the first two or three weeks had | 
passed? How your pride rebelled at having 
to trail along in your studies behind those 
who started to school when the term be-| 
gan. Will you subject your boys and girls | 
to the same humiliation and discourage- | 
ment? Clean up the odd jobs that would | 
cause you to keep the children out of 
school “just for a few days” to help you 
catch up with your work. The schooling 
period soon passes. Give the boys and 
girls a good chance for an education | 
while you may, and some day you will see 
the wisdom of it.—M. C. 
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These things occur in the present 
price situation: 

A Goodyear tire costs from $5 to 
$15 less than numerous other makes. 

You can buy four Goodyears for 
what three of some tires cost. 

For the price of some tires you 
can buy a half-inch larger Good- 
year. And it will fit your rim. 





Let no one, on any pretense, de- 
prive you of these savings. No- 
Rim-Cuts are the best tires built. 
They outsell any other. 

They alone make rim-cutting im- 
possible in the way which we control. 

They alone get the extra “‘On- 
Air’ cure. That saves the count- 
less blow-outs due to wrinkled 
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Larger Tires 
No Extra Price 


fabric. It costs us $1,500 daily. 

Loose treads are combated by a 
patent method employed in no 
other tire. 

And no other tire has our dou- 
ble-thick All-Weather tread. That 
is the anti-skid with deep, sharp, 
resistless grips, but so flat and 
smooth that it runs like a plain 
tread. 

Don’t Over-Pay 

All other tires lack all these fam- 
ous features. Don’t pay extra for 
that lack. 

Our mammoth output has 
brought Goodyear prices down. 
The saving is big, and you should 
insist on it. Your dealer, if you 
ask him, will supply you Goodyear 
tires. 
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Don’t think of buying another 
have this shirt. All colors, fadeless, stainless, 







Triple strongest th read stitching, on ick 
hems, with double eishness siete auole 
comes, make these shirts most durable, long-lived 

made. Absolutely Stainless. 


Fadeless—All Colors 
—All 






TRIPLE STITCHED — VENTILATED $ 


Handsomest—Best Work-Shirt Made 
Whether for work or play—for comfort, hot weather 
the best judges of values are wearing the’ Milton F. 
quality, All Jumbo sizes. No skimpi suppicen tne belies kets. 
inspection of every shirt. fit. For Guarani 
Milton F. Goodman 
Sold by 74,000 








rl buttons, 
Satisfaction your size— 


Good Deaiers 


Triple Air-hole ven and back, acts 
like ‘lows, pumoing in go! = os yen 
stoop over, or move Try anyw 
prepaid for $1 if your hasn't it. Made by 









acts. Try these shirts. See 
your dealer or write for 


CATALOG FREE 


del long-ti ‘ect fit and satisfaction, 
al pa Shit right Now. Are Net iey it, 
*t bappea to 


irt until yousee your dealer, or write us 


Ohambrays, Salgsen henpole of strongest 


Work-Shirt 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT SILAGE 


By CLEMENT WHITE 





O farmer who owns any amount of 
stock should attempt to do without 
asilo. Good corn silage will make the 


N 


carefulstock man prosperous. A little con- 
sideration of the matter will convince him 
that after working all summer on high 
priced land, with high priced horses and 
mules and expensive machinery, it is 
reatly to his advantage to get full value 
- his corn crop. The silo makes this 
possible. It easily pays for itself in one 
year, owing to the feed it saves which 
ormerly went to waste. 

Fifty bushels of corn at 70.cents per 
bushel is worth $35. Put this in the silo 
along with an acre of stalks and the com- 
bination is worth $55 to $60. If the farmer 
plans his work right he can put up an acre 
of ensilage for around $6 (storage cost). 
The use of the silo in a case like the above 
results in a net profit of $15 at a conserva- 
tive estimate. 

So we find that the silo is not an invest- 
ment of money which has already been 
made upon the farm. It is one of the few 
things in this world whichwill pay for itself 
quickly, then result in a larger bank ac- 
count for the owner. 

Ensilage will not do everything. The 
painter who does not know how to com- 
pound the ingredients which make service- 
able paint, will not get much trade. The 
farmer who does not know how to com- 
pound and use feed will not have the suc- 
cess which his enlightened neighbor will. 

The Best Silage Crops 


Throughout the great agricultural sec- | 


tions Indian corn, kafir and cane are the 
best crops for ensilage because these crops 
produce from two to eight times as much 
feed to the acre as other crops. Cane and 
kafir frequently yield twice as much en- 
silage as Indian corn. However, Indian 
corn has around eight per cent more feed- 
ing value than the former crops 

Cowpeas and soy beans maid excellent 
ensilage. They are rich in protein and 
yrotein is a valuable element. Corn, 
afir and cane are rich in carbohydrates. 
Excellent results are obtained by mixing 
cowpeas, soy beans, or alfalfa ensilage 
with the corn ensilage. Many successful 
feeders prefer to give the animals the 
Gabokydrate feeds in the form of ensilage, 
and add the protein element by feeding 
alfalfa hay, ete. It is a well known fact 
that the stockman who makes a profit 
under existing conditions must balance the 
feeding ration systematically. 

When silage is made entirely from cow- 

‘as or other protein crops, carbohydrate 
Fe ds must be added to balance the ration. 
Corn, either shelled or ground, answers 
the purpose admirably. When a herd of 
stock is fed a full ration of carbohydrate 
ensilage, care must be taken to supply 
sufficient protein feeds to balance the ra- 
tion. Concentrated feeds such as cotton- 
seed meal (for cattle) linseed meal, etc., 
ive best results. Alfalfa hay is all right, 
nut frequently cattle that are on a full 
feed of ensilage will not eat a sufficient 
quantity of alfalfa hay. 








| ag they would on a succulent June pasture. 





~ ~~~ — + - 





The man who feeds ensilage should un- | 
Always give } 


derstand the feeding rules. 
small quantities at first. 
animals are on full feed the 
amounts which vary paws ten: 
ent cases. 

Usually milk cows will use from thirty 
to forty-five pounds a day; beef cattle will | 
use about the same quantity; young cattle 
will require from ei ht to twenty pounds 4 | 
day; hom from four to eight pounds; | 
stock hogs will eat from two to six pounds 
per day. It should be remembered that 
the size and condition of the animal has 
mueh to do with the quantity of mee 
it will use. 

Here is an example of a good, beleneotl 
ration for a milk cow: 30 pounds silage, | 
10 to 15 pounds protein hay (alfalfa, clover | 
or cowpea), 4. or 5 pounds corn chop, 2 | 
pounds bran and 1 pound linseed meal. | 
This ration will give the maximum flow of 
milk. It is given here merely to show that 
all feeding rations should be prope arly | 
balanced. 

When planning a silo the farmer should | 
decide on a size which will supply his stock | 
with plenty of ensilage, not only during 
the winter months, but also throughout 
the summer when a dry spell of weather 
may have dried up the pastures. Some 
men may scout the idea that ensilage comes 
in handy during the summer, but those 
who know smile quietly. One acre of corn 
silage equals in feeding value six to eight 
acres of grass. Stock get fat on green pas- 
ture, but when the grass dries up they be- 
come thin. Provide against such occur- 
rences by storing away plenty of ensilage. 
Green feed makes stock fat; for this reason 
when stock are fed ensilage they fatten 
during the bleak winter months the same 


When the 
will use 


It doesn’t pay to put the corn into the 
silo before it is matured. The proper time 
is when about three-fourths of the grains 
on the ears are dented. This is the time 
fodder is usually cut. Both the ear and the 
stalk are matured, but contain enough sap 
and juice to heat and ferment in the silo. 
This results in a nourishing feed which is 
easily masticated, digested and assimi- 
lated by live stock. 

If the fodder is dry, make it into ensi- 
lage anyway, but forty to sixty gallons of 
water per ton must be added. Don’t feed 
dry fodder to cattle unless you believe in 
waste. Silage means the same to live 
stock that well cooked, nourishing food 
means to the farmer and his fa If 
the farmer had to live on uncooked, dry 
grains, he wouldn’t get very fat. ’ The 
same rule holds good with live stock. 


Instead of wasting the straw stack by 
running it into some spot where it will be 
out of the way, or burning it, stack it well 
for an emergency feed in case you run short 
of row en, it makes fine bedding, 
and thus is put into condition for 
being returned to the soi a fertilizer of 


in differ- 
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Ne Lopsided Stones 


GRINDSTONE is absolutely 
h, and sharpens knives, 
bar right. 


Mado of the only genuine Berea 
4. Guaranteed to do satisfactory grinding, 


pane We are the 
makers in America rica. We have experts of 50 
for farm use. “tet them select for you. 


select stones with the right grit 
CLEVELAND .- 


oS 
vo 


Grindstones 3 
the 


at the fine ne stone shown below! It's 
ELAND “EMPIRE,” a sturdy grinder to run 
by hand or gas engine. Ball-be: 

frame one trough of cast fron tha 
won't rust out. Genuine Berea 
stone, mounted on steel 
shaft complete with 6-inch 
Will last a life- 
ime. Write for our Lerest 
bookiet, “The Grit that 
Grinds,”’ and we bei give 
ou the name of ournear- 
r. it will save 

you money. Write to 


CLEVELAND 
NE CO. 
1102 Leapen-News Bune, 
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Four plates—e Sion, winding ing at 
esame time accounts for its large ca- 
hine has three sets of 





The Rudolph WurlltzerCo.Dept, 8527 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 

We have seen loads of bran and shorts 
hauled from the mill at a price of 35 and 
45 cents a hundred. At that time wheat 
sold for 38 cents a bushe]. The new crop 
of wheat sells for about 70 centz a bushel 
but we hear of no bran or shorts being sold 
for less than $1 a hundred. 


We used to take our wheat to the mill 
and exchange it for flour and mill feed. 
For one bushel of wheat we got twenty- 
eight pounds of flour and ten pounds of 
bran and shorts. The mills will no longer 
do an exchange business; if you want flour 
for your wheat you have to sell the wheat 
and buy the flour. 


There is a market waiting for the man 
who will put out a hay baler with about a 
four-horse gas engine which will do the 
work of the average horse power baler. 
The big gas power balers, which handle 
thirty-five tons a day, are too big for the 
average farmer. He wants somethin 
he can handle with the home help an 
would like to do away with the bother of 
driving a team ’round and ’round all day. 


There is no work a horse hates worse 
than that of going ’round in a circle all 
day. The old horse power was a horse 
killer not only because of the draft but be- 
cause it compelled the horses to walk i- a 
circle. Inventions of the last few years 
have done much to lighten the work of 
the horses but they still have plenty to do. 


Of course you have all heard of the big 
wheat crop in Kansas. The size was not 
exaggerated; we saw some of it, and al- 
though we have farmed in the West foi 
over thirty years, we have never seen a 
crop so uniformly good. It seemed to 
~o & no difference how the crop was put 
in, or how much it was pastured; it all 
made fine wheat. You can probably im- 
agine that it was welcome together with 
the fine oats crop that went with it. 


It is a big draft on the resources of a 
country to have to buy all the grain fed 
for so long a time as one year. ere was 
plenty of hay raised here last year, a fair 
wheat crop, and some oats, but the corn 
was an entire failure. The money that 
would have been spent for other things 
had to go to buy grain for the farm animals. 
This made trade in all other lines much 
lighter than usual. With the harvestin 
of the wheat and oats, grain buying roamed 
here. Wheat was fed to hogs and the oats 
made grain for the horses. We hope not 
to have to call on lowa to supply our grain 
again for a long time. 


Kansas has a law which compels every 
teacher to show credits for at least two 
years in high school. This is a new law 
and will result in compelling every country 
girl to attend some town high school if she 
wishes to teach. While it probably is a 
good thing for our schools to raise the 
standard in teachers, it works against the 
country girl to some extent. Very many 
parents are strongly against sending their 
children off to some town school at an age 
of fifteen years; they think they rsh 3 
live at home until they are eighteen years 
of age at least and in this they are right. 
This condition is bringing about an agi- 
tation for high schools located in the coun- 
try and within driving distance of nearly 
all the farms. 

The plan that is being advocated here is 
to retain the district schools as at present 
to teach the first-eight grades. For grad- 
uates from these grades a building is to be 
erected in the most convenient place in 
the township in which to teach the high 
school course to rural graduates. Sheds 
would be built to shelter the horses of those 
who drive. .This plan is offered in lieu of 
that of consolidation of all the schools. It 
keeps the small children close at home and 
does not require the destruction of the 
many really good school houses that have 
—_ built hereof late years.—H.C. Hatch, 
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When R. E. Olds built Reo the 
Fifth men called him an extremist. 
The factory cost was $200 more 
than if built by other standards. 
Some men felt that such a car 
meant ruin for the maker. 


But he gave this car the best he 
knew after 27 years of car building. 
He built it to mark his limit. He 
gave it vast over-capacity. 

He built it to endure—to run 
year after year as well as it runs 
when new. He built it to save the 
average user hundreds of dollars 
in upkeep. All because he believed 
that men were tired of troubles, 
and they wanted an honest car. 


And They Did 


The demand for this car, from 
the very first, has exceeded the 
factory output. At times five buy- 
ers waited for every car we built. 

Now tens of thousands are in 
use. Legions of men know from 
experience how this car stays new. 
These men have told others. And 
now—in midsummer—we have on 
hand 3,000 urgent orders. To meet 
the demand we are adding to our 
factory three enormous buildings. 











Mr. Olds was right. Men wanted 
a well-built car. Many a rival has 
met with disaster because the cars 
were skimped. The Reo Company 
has grown to be one of the greatest 
concerns in the industry. 


Look Inside 


When you buy a car, look at the 
hidden parts. There lies the value 
of a car. In Reo the Fifth you 
will find steel made to formula. 





Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. Canadian Price, $1575 





It Took Courage 
To Build This Car 


You will find gears tested in a 50- 
ton crushing machine. You will 
find vast over-capacity—big mar- 
gins of safety. You will find 15 
roller bearings—190 drop forgings. 
You will find the most careful, 
most costly construction. 


But all this saves you trouble. 
It saves you upkeep and repairs. 
It makes the car enduring. Reo 
the Fifth, with proper care, should 
keep its newness for years and years. 

Any man who investigates—any 
man who compares—will want his 
car built like this, 


Not Costly Now 


Reo the Fifth, with full equip- 
ment, costs $220 less than it used 
to cost. This has been saved by 
enormous production, and by con- 
fining our plant to this model. 
Now it offers at a modest price the 
very utmost in a car. 

We have added greatly to the 
beauty, the finish, the equipment. 
Outside as well as inside it is now 
the super-car. 


We have dealers in 1155 towns. 
Ask us for name of nearest. Also 


for Reo Magazine showing how 
this car is built. 





Reo Features 
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UTILIZING A 


By CHARLES TAYLOR 





Run your machinery from a line shaft. 


FEW weeks ago the writer had 
A occasion to visit a prosperous farm- 

er living in an adjoining township. 
After business matters had been conclud- 
ed, the conversation drifted to the farm 
labor question, and while my friend ad- 
mitted that good hired help was difficult 
to find and still harder to keep, he said he 
managed to get along pretty well without 
much outside assistance. “I'll show you,” 
he volunteered, and as we entered the 
dairy house door, he added, ““My machin- 
ery room always pays good dividends by 
saving time and labor.” 

To get right down to brass tacks, this 
farmer had used a gasoline engine for 
several years, and while originally pur- 
chased for sawing wood, its great capacity 
for work, coupled with the low running 
cost, swamped him to employ power for 
doing the many odd jobs which are found 
in plenty on every farm. By keeping the 
little motor busy his own time was not 
taken up in doing the little jobs, since his 
young son could attend to the churning 
und separating as well as he could do the 
work himself, 

The engine, of a popular western make 
and rated at three horse power, was 
mounted on skids and could be easily 
moved about the farm. It needed but a 


PRIZE FOOD 
Palatable, Economical, Nourishing. 


\ Nebr. woman has outlined the prize 
food in a few words, and that from per- 
sonal experience. She writes. 

“‘After our long experience with Grape- 
Nuts, I cannot say enough in ita favor. 
We have used this food almost continually 
for seven years. 

‘“‘We sometimes tried other advertised 
breakfast foods but we invariably re- 
turned to Grape-Nuts as the most pala- 
table, economical and nourishing of all. 

“When I quit tea and coffee and began 
to use Postum and Grape-Nuts, I was 
almost a nervous wreck, I was so ir- 
ritable I could not sleep nights, had no 
interest in life. 

After using Grape-Nuts a short time 
I began to improve and all these ail- 
ments have disappeared and now I am 
1 well woman. My two children have 
been almost raised on Grape-Nuts, which 
they eat three times a day. 

“They are pictures of health and have 
never had the least symptom of stomach 
trouble, even through the most severe 
siege of whooping cough they could re- 
tain Grape-Nuts when all else failed. 

“Grape-Nuts food has saved doctor 
bills, and has been, therefore, a most 
economical food for us.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘““There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 














GAS ENGINE 


trial to demonstrate its practical value for 
grinding feed, running the churn and se 

arator, cutting ensilage, running the 
grindstone, and, in fact, doing most of the 
chores about the place. If, Mr. Farmer 
argued, the engine could be used with 
profit when utilized to run separate ma- 
chines, it should prove of even greater 
value and economy if all the machinery 
were housed under one roof. Now the 
village blacksmith was in his younger 
days an engineer in a factory, and Mr. 
Farmer talked the matter over with him, 
and decided to rig up a line shaft and con- 
nect all the machines so that the engine 
could run one or all of them at a time. 

For the line shaft a sixteen-foot length 
was about right, and this was ordered 
one and five-sixteenths inches in diameter, 
with two collars and three hangers. Owing 
to the fact that the machines used on the 
farm were of medium or slow speed type, 
and the engine had a normal speed of 
revolutions per minute, it was decided to 
run the line shaft at an aver speed 
of 200 revolutions per minute. higher 
rate of speed could be used, but as no more 
work could be accomplished by gearing 
up the shaft to make more speed, it was 
determined for economy sake to*run the 
shaft at a conservative speed and thus re- 
duce wear and tear of the machinery to 
the minimum. 

The several machines, as churn, separa- 
tor, grindstone and pump jack, vary in 
inal gpm to ascertain the diameter of 
driving pulleys to use on the shaft for the 
different machines, the following rules 
were consulted: 

Size of driving pulley—Multiply the size 
of the driven ao! we by its speed in revol- 
utions per minute, and divide by the 
speed of the driving pulley. 

Speed of driving pulley—Multiply the 
size of the driven pulley by its in 
revolutions per minute and divide by the 
size of the driving pulley. 

Size of driven pulley—Multiply the size 
of the driving pulley by its speed in re- 
volutions per minute and divide by the 
speed of the driven pulley. 

Speed of driven pulley—Multiply the 
size of the driving pulley by its speed in 
revolutions per minute and divide by the 
size of the driven pulley. 

In making use of this information it 
should be noted that the driving pulleys 
are those affixed to the line shaft, the driv- 
en pulleys being attached to the machines 
operated by power. Therefore, to find the 
speed of the pulley to which we wish to 
belt the engine pulley, we have but to mil- 
tiply the speed of the engine (450 revolu- 
tions per minute) by the diameter of the 
engine pulley (8 inches) which gives 
3,600. Now, by dividing this sum by the 
number of revolutions we desire the line 
shaft to turn (200) we get 18 inches as the 
correct diameter of pulley to use on the 
shaft. 

The pulley sizes for the churn and other 
machines are figured out in the same man- 
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HELP BOOST 
WHEAT PRICES 


By Not Glutting the Market. 
The unusually large crop is going to make 
wheat low- 
Store your wheat and get the extra profit, 
by being able to sell at right time. 
ed trafic is going to cause trouble 
and delay in getting cars at ing time. 


merac Orain Bin 
Corrugated. Can’t Cave In. 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Proef. 
ieee Cpe ie 
city in- 
creased by additional 
or a Ry pol mo 
tly. 
peat Lace doo 
Ask for prices and descriptive Booklet Show- 
ing Letters From Satisfied Users. 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


























ner, the ten-inch driven pulley on the 


1219 W. 10th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
~* UG; ~ 






Does high class baling with minimum 
expense for power andcrew. Big capa- 
city — low upkeep cost. Light draft—2 
horses haul it easily. t as shown 
with engine 4250 Ibs. With or without 
engine or engine platform. Suitable 
mounts for any standard engine. 

WRITE FOR THE ELI BOOK 

Get facts on El construction — 18 

models—belte d motor, geared motor, 

belt power and horse power. Write 
y. Address 


list, 


“JONES HePaystheFreight,”"Binghamton,N.Y. 


HAVANA- 


"cn STEEL WHEELS 
FARM TRUCKS 


with either steel or wood 
wheels. We have a free 
Catalog that tells you how to 
measure your skein or steel 
axle. Write for it at once. 
Havana 


Metal Wheel 
Box 32. Havana Ill 


harvester 
wit a corn bin- 
ith fodderbinder. 



















corn harves- 
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churn should be belted to a ten-inch driv- 
ing pulley on the shaft ; the eight-inch pul- 
ley on the washing machine requires an 
eight-inch pulley on the shaft to obtain 


a @ x 
its approximate speed of 180 to 215 revolu- lowa State Fair and Exposition 


tions per minute; grindstone with six- » 
R inch pulley should be belted to a five-inch 
rally onthe sat, wie the pomp dong Des Moines, Iowa, Aug. 26th to Sept. 4th 
{ ita best work at 250 revolutions an 
equipped with a twelve-inch pulley re- 
quires a fifteen-inch pulley on the shaft 
(12x250 divided by 200 equals 15). 

Iron pulleys of the loose pulley type 
were chosen, which, though a trifle more 
expensive, are time savers, since the belt 
’ only has to be shifted to the loose half of 
4 the pulley when stopping the machine. 
By thus using loose pulleys on the shaft 
any one or all the machines may be stopped 
while the engine is running. 

The cream separator is a high en 
machine, and to skim well it must 
with as little variation as ible, and at 
the rate recommended by the a 
(approximately 60 revolutions per minute ‘ 
To obtain, the exact speed, a governor |i! Over Two Hundred Acres in Exhibits 
commended, a 4 the set screws affecting Object lessons in successful live stock breeding, farm crops production and advanced agriculture. 


the clutch sl Id be adjusted until the 
recommended speed is secured. More than $81,000 in Premiums 2° 222i 


MARKETING FARM PRODU wonderful ‘array of exhibits in 31 departments. The fair is in reality a world exposition. 


Continued from page 9 Fastest Races in The Middle .West 


why should the growers put their Green- 
ings, Spies and Baldw ay on the market Towa’s fair opens the fall race circuit and all of the best horses are entered. 


in the fall when it does not want them? 


How many big growers make their sales “@ pening of The Panama Canal’ 


before the fruit ripens in the fall? The 
buyers know when there is a short rtage ed Show put oneach evening opposite amphitheatre. Unusual program of specialty acts. 
f 


and buy thousands of orchards in the 
Thousands of growers know there is a] 7] HORSE SHOW AT THE STOCK PAVILION 
shortage of fruit but they are obliged to Harness and Saddie Horses, Hunters and Jumpers in Keen Competition. 
= —— they have no cold storage at 
and. 
Of course the grower can barrel his 
fruit and hire it stored in the city just as 


Enot the bot way, bide it roqures too lowa State Fair a Exposition 
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The World’s Best Live Stock Can be Seen at the Iowa State Fair 
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Auto Pole---Steeplechase Racing---Automobile Racing---Vaudeville 











ey ele ahead ~ ae pes Se DES MOINES, IOWA 
a iong ce from the farm 
T SheReaietielineti AUGUST 26th to SEPT. 4th 
Let us see how the middlemen play the C. E. CAMERON, Alta, President A. R. COREY, Dos Moines, Secretary 








. A wealthy firm from Boston, New 
Fork or Chicago sends out buyers all over 
the apple country to bry the fruit on the 


trees. These men have other agents who 

hire men to pick and pack the apples. 

They ship them to storage houses in the 

large cities and hold them = the mar- 

ket is favorable for selling. Can these men 

advance money, hire expensive help and "THROW away your 

handle this fruit cheaper than the growers Tigoves, Hes = s 
can? When they want to sell a few I 


than you now heat a 
hundred barrels they plug the barrel a couple of rooms, 
little if it shakes and put them on the mar- sel ADDIN Quality Fi 
ket. Now the farmer can pack and grade 

his —_— a few days before it is time to wood, coal 
ship them to — large — There 
are no rotten apples squeezed together to 
make the barrel tight. And how long— 
if his apples are properly marked—is it 
before he has established a reputation u 
on his apples, whatever mark he uses. It 
is the duty of ev ery community as well as 
of every individual grower to protect his 
reputation, and this cannot be done so 


Aare ar Wer Rat Na rate he Aw 
° 


long as the products are sold to buyers Dise 
Saok Ge and ship thean to mache 1a & ‘oh ee be yn Faeae tte NO MATTER 
not tt co 
uncouth condition. Ao ave that this this el to ina insure even ion 4 HOW. WIDE 
POISON IVY  e f 
“Is there anything that can be applied| 7m "PEORIA | 6-DISC DRILL OR NARRO™ 


to poison ivy vines which will kill them? vhosts, gee your strength; no lift iia HE ROWS 


I have a few on my p place and would like ; 
to get rid of them.”—E. H., Ohio. Z —5 feet. That’s another convenience. Depth of furrow 
A solution of salt water has been found <= EIN & a Be ne Frente go 


to be the most simple and most efficient : wi Se eee poate 
Let's get 


ray with which to destro ison i Pret » Fasmes, 
The solution is com of ‘thee poun 4, trout 

of salt to a gallon of water and is applied 
quite generously to the plants. This treat- 
ment will produce the desired results. 











Give fools the first word and women ‘ Rubber 4. Your 
the last word. The meat’s always 8 in the ie Tess ie haateh oe 
middle of the sandwich.—G. H. Lorimer. SPLIT HICKORY WHEELCO., 504 FSt.,Cincinnatt, 0. 


“BATTERIES”? i517 Bauer 


for less than 2 cents apiece, to be as good as new, 
Price 50 cents. Address 


M. W. McClellan, 30 W. Arndt St., Fond duLac, Wisc. 
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ALFALFA FOR SILAGE 
e O you consider it advisable to put 
D alfalfa in a silo? If so, kindly tell 


me the best time to cut it for 
silage.”"—W. H. J., Ill. 

Alfalfa makes good silage if put into the 
silo in good condition. It is good feed 
for cows, calves and pigs, especially the 
latter 

However, it not advisable to put 
alfalfa into the silo under all conditions. 
Consider the Yact that alfalfa can be 
preserved in the form of hay with but 
very little loss of food value and that it 
is almost, if not quite, as palatable in that 
form as in the form of silage. Corn, on 
the other hand, can only be prevented 
from losing a very large percentage of its 
nutrients, and in such condition that live 
stock will consume the entire plant, by 
placing it in asilo. While it is true that a 
certain amount of succulent food is ex- 
ceptionally beneficial and almost essen- 
tial to best results in stock feeding, it has 
also been proven conclusively that better 
results can be obtained by feeding limited 
quantities of dry roughage with the suc- 
culent feed. 

In view of these facts, is usually 
advisable to make hay of alfalfa and 
devote the entire silo space to the pre- 
rvation of corn under the conditions 
existing on the average middle west farm. 
Should a period of continued wet weather 
prevail at the time when alfalfa should be 
cut for hay, making it impossible to cure 
the crop, the silo can then be utilized to 
advantage. Such conditions are most 
likely to occur at the time of cutting the 
first crop. Good results have been re- 
ported from cutting alfalfa while rain was 
falling and putting it directly into a silo. 

While no very extensive tests have been 
made relative to the best time to cut 
alfalfa for silage, experience has shown 
that it should be fairly mature. When it 
is in full bloom is about the right condi- 
tion. Silage made from immature alfalfa 
is likely to be very sour and be unpalat- 
able and may even prove injurious to 
animals consuming a considerable quan- 
tity of it 

Alfalfa for silage should be cut fairly 


is 


it 


™ 


short. It is impossible to pack it suffi- 
ciently close to prevent spoiling when 
pl: wed in a silo without cutting and is 


ae exceedingly difficult to remove whole 
alfalfa from a silo after it has become 


packed. 


LOOKING FOR NODULES 

“T sowed two acres of alfalfa last spring 
and the crop is looking fine. Have pulled 
up a number of plants and examined them 
for nodules on their roots but have failed 
to find any. Are they too small to be 
easily seen without a magnifying glass?’ 

J. R.8., Ind. 

We note that our reader says his alfalfa 
s “looking fine.” This fact indicates that 
it inoculated but is not conclusive 
evidence. When alfalfa is sown on rich 
land or land that is heavily manured or 
fertilized, it usually grows well for a 
considerable time before showing the lack 
of inoculation. In such case it obtains an 
ample supply of nitrogen from the soil or 
fertilizer and its growth is not affected by 
the lack of ability to take nitrogen from 
the air. However, when there are no 
nodules upon the roots the crop is not 


is 


| 





improving the fertility of the soil as it 
should. 

The fact that our reader “‘pulled” sev- 
eral plants may account for his failure to 
find nodules. The roots should always be 
dug when examining for nodules. yhen 
they are pulled t through the soil the 
nodules are scraped off. The best method 
is to carefully dig the plant, allowing the 
soil to adhere to the roots. Then wash 
away the soil by holding the root in a 
vessel of water and shaking it gently, or 
by slowly pouring water over it. 

The nodules can be easily seen by the 
unaided eye. 
ably larger than a pin-head and they 
usually occur in clusters. Sometimes the 
clusters are quite large. They shrivel 
and are much more difficult to observe 
after they have become dry than when 
freshly dug from the ground. 

Usually the nodules are much more 
abundant during the summer than in 
early spring or late fall. They are seldom 
found on plants before they have made 
from four to eight weeks growth. 


DODDER ON ALFALFA 

“T have read much about a weed called 
dodder which is said to be a serious enemy 
of alfalfa. What can you tell me about 
this weed?’’—S. C., Mo. 

In western states and in some European 
countries, dodder is one of the worst weeds 
found in alfalfa fields. It is a parasite and 
lives on the nourishment which should be 
used in developing the alfalfa plant. 

Dodder is an annual plant which grows 
from seed and produces long thread-like 
branches. These wind ee and round 
the alfalfa plant and send suckers or root- 
lets into it through which the dodder 
obtains its nouri.hment. 

The seed of dodder is practically the 
same size as alfalfa seed and it is almost 
impossible to separate the two. 

odder usually makes its first’ appear- 
ance in a small patch, frequently not 
more than a foot or two across, and 
spreads in all directions. It is not diffi- 
cult to eradicate it, if attended to in time. 
Since dodder has no root system of its 
own, it is only necessary to cut the 
affected alfalfa close to the ground, leave 
the material lie where it grew and, 
soon as it becomes dry, p a small 
bunch of straw on the spot and burn it. 
A few alfalfa roots may ~ killed but the 
majority of them will grow after the area 
has been burned over. 

If a large area becomes infested with 
dodder, it is usually best to plow it up 
and put some other crop on the land for 
a year or two. Never include the alfalfa 
from a patch infested with dodder in your 
hav as you will thereby spread the seed 
over your farm. 
roof of the house before 
fall rains set in. It may require repairing, 
or even a new roof. Clean out the gutters 
and spouting. Where leaves and dirt 
lodge in these, it takes but a mighty short 
time for the rust to gnaw a hole through 
the zine or tin, and besides, such trash 
works into the cistern and soon taints the 
water supply, making it necessary to clean 
it out. 


Examine the 


As a man grows in experience, his | 
theories of conduct become fewer.— 
Elbert Hubbard. 


Most of them are consider- | 
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Cow Pea Thresher 


Threshes Cow Peas and Soy Beans 
from the mown vines, breaking less than 2 
per cent. Also threshes Wheat and Oats. 
‘The machine I have a ae looking for for 
twenty years.""—Prof . PF. Massey. “A ma- 
chine it will meet ts every demand.""—Prof. 
H. A. Morgan, Ten —~—) . ) eee 
Nothing like it. Booklet P-Q free. 


OGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER CO. 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. 


You Can Get ALL Your Potatoes 














With a Farquhar Digger 

It is profitable for you to run one if you grow 
one acre or more. We will tell you why. WRITE 
FOR FREE POTATO BOOK at once. 

A.B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 228, York, Pa 
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BALING HAY 

To the man who is marketing hay, 
in large or small quantities, there is a 
decided advantage in having the product 
well baled. To such an extent is this true 
that in many sections hay baling has be- 
come as much a recognized industry as 
threshing, and the sight of a load of loose 
hay on the way to market is becoming 
more and more rare. 

For the ordinary farmer it is found best 
to allow the hay to go through a sweat 
in the stack or mow before baling, but 
out in the great hay producing regions of 
the west the crop is put through the baler 
or press as soon as it is dry enough to 
handle. In this case the hay goes through 
a sweat in the bale. 

The modern hay press with its own 
power is not expensive and where the farm- 
er has opportunity to do baling for his 
neighbor he can usually earn his outfit 
several times over in a season. Where 
a tractor or other available engine is al- 
ready a part of the farm equipment the 
expense is of course considerably reduced. 
Many of the modern presses are run by 
horsepower. Ordinarily it will pay a man 
to own one of the up-to-date balers even 
if he has but a comparatively small 
amount of work to be done. The advan- 
tage lies in being able to do his work just 
when he desires—or just when it needs to 
be done. 

Much of the waste which occurs in out- 
side stacks can be eliminated by baling. 
The crop can be compressed into about 
one-third its loose bulk and is then in a 
more convenient form for storing. It is 
also claimed that from twenty to forty 
ee? cent of the food value is saved by 

aling. This is especially true in the case 
of alfalfa or clover, where much of the most 
nutritious parts of the plant is lost in the 
shattered leaves. Baled hay usually sells 
for from $2.00 to $6.00 more per ton than 
loose hay, and in matter of fact there is 
no market for loose hay in a large com- 
mercial ws Storing, hauling and ship- 
ping are oll greatly facilitated by baling, 
and the amount of labor saved in this work 
offsets several times the amount needed 
for the original operation. 
ere are numerous advantages in bal- 
ing hay but the principal ones are that it 
enables the farmer to save all of his crop 
and to put it in a more marketable and con- 
sequently a more profitable form. 


FREE EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR 
FARM HANDS 

The Iowa Public Welfare League will 
extend the service of its free employment 
bureau so as to include help for farmers 
in Iowa. The League will register farm- 
ers who want farm hands and men who 
want a place to work on a farm whether 
they reside in the state or not. The 
League maintained such a service last 
season and it proved so valuable that it 
will be opened at once and continued dur- 
ing the season. 

o charge will be made for registration 
either by farmers or by farm hands, the 
object nae aid in supplying the Iowa 
farmers with desirable help. Persons who 
register either for help or for work are 
asked to report to the office of the League, 
507 Good Block, Des Moines, Iowa, if the 
find help or a place, so the League will 
not give mis-information about places or 
help. References will be required from all 

rsons who register, both farmers and 
arm hands, and should be sent in with 
the application. 

The League has also been supplying 
some domestic help for farm homes and 
this service is also free. 

When young people come to the city, 
the League will be glad to have them 
come to its headquarters office and be 
directed to places for rooming that are 
safe and respectable. 

This is a step in the right direction and it would 
be well for the similar organizations in other states 


to follow the example of the Iowa Public Welfare 
ue.— 
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Colorado Springs, beginning 


praised value. 
per acre. 

This sale is a great opportunity 
to buy good land cheap—most of 


the cost to be paid out of the 
returns from the land. 


Professor H. M. Cottrell, an 
expert of national reputation, 
formerly with the Kansas and 
Colorado Agricultural Colleges, 
now in charge of the Rock Island 
Lines’ Department of Agri- 
culture has made a careful study 
of the land. He advises this land 
is particularly adapted to dairying 
and live stock with sure feed and 
forage crops. 


The territory has the advantage 
of five great markets. Colorado 
Springs and the Cripple Creek 
mining district that produces 
$10,000, m1 in 
ver, Puebl 0, 


Id yearly, Den- 
City and 


) Rock ff 
/ Island 


m4 





Limon, beginning September 10, 1914. 
purchase price cash at time of sale, the balance in 18 equal 
annual payments with interest at 6 per cent, 

The law provides that the land can be sold only to persons 


who will become actual settlers and at not less than the ap- 
Most of the land has been appraised at $5.00 


Public Auction! 


400,000 Acres State Land in 
Eastern -Colorado— Directly 
Served by Rock Island Lines 


The State Land Board of Colorado will sell this land at 


September 3, 1914, and at 
One-tenth of the 


Much of this land is in sight of 
Pike’s Peak. It is one of the 
most healthful districts in the 
world, 320 days of sunshine each 
year, delightful living conditions 
summer and winter. 


Inspect the land before the 
sale and select the exact place 
you want for a home. 


Low fares for the round trip 
via Rock Island Lines. 


The Rock Island Lines’ De- 
partment of Agriculture is at the 
service of all farmers now living 
along the Rock Island Lines and 
those who are thinking of moving 
there. Take advantage of this 
means to obtain greater efficiency 
and profits as well as a better 
location. 

Write today for full infor- 
mation about these lands. 


L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Rock Island Lines 


710 La Salle Station, Chicago 


The statements herein made have been fully 
investigated and can be absolutely relied upon. 
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I will give $25.00 FREE for the best nume for 
this beautiful prize Shetland pony. Send the best name 
you can think of right away, for not only do you 
have a good chance to win the $25 prize but 


You Can Win the Pony, Too 


for I am going to cive him to some boy or girl who will doa little easy 
another beautiful pony,and 
now I am going to give away this pony. Tse dices 1 went 0 name fet bien. 


1500 VOTES FREE 


the pony I will tell you all about 
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HARVESTING THE FRUIT CROP 


By D. T. HENRICKSON 


© grow fruit suc- 
| cessfully is one 
thing; to get the 
most of the product 
after it has been grown 
is quite a different 
problem. It is a more 
dificult matter to 
handle the finished pro- 
duet profitably than it 
is to grow it to matur- 
ty. 

Success in harvest- 
ing fruits depends to a 
great extent upon pick- 
ing it at just the prop- 


er stage. If picked 
premature ly the qual- 
ity of the fruit is im- 


paired, and if it is al- 

le | to hang upon the trees too long it will not keep well. 
| picked in a green state will possess the best keeping 
qualities, but it will be poorly flavored and lacking in app2ar- 
ance. To obtain the highest quality in fruits, excepting in the 
case of the pear and winter varieties of apples, it should remain 
upon the trees until fully ripened. This, oaeutin can only be 
done when the fruit is grown for home use. When commer- 
cially grown it must be picked when fully matured and of a 
high color, but before it has begun to soften or mellow. 

There is a right time to gather each particular fruit. In the 
case of apples, it is important to pick summer varieties before 
they are Rally ripe to prevent their early decay. The gatherin, 
should begin as soon as the fruit has reached its full size anc 
taken on its proper color. The same holds true of fall varieties. 
In the harvesting of the earlier sorts of apples the fruit should 
not all be gathered at the same picking. Not all of the speci- 
mens come to maturity at the same time. 

Some ripen or reach the gathered stage two or three weeks 
in advance of the others, and to get the most out of the crop 
two or three successive harvestings must be made, removing 
each time only those that have obtained their full development. 

Winter apples, if to be disposed of as soon as gathered, can 
be left to hang upon the trees until very late in the fall. They 
will not ripen on the trees, but will reach a stage of maturity 
that enables the grower to get the most out of them if packed 
and sold immediately. These varieties when intended for stor- 
age should be picked while still a trifle green, but at the same 
time they must be matured and well echered: The manner in 
which the fruit clings.to the spur is a safe guide in picking 
apples. When the stem parts readily from the fruit spur when 
the specimen is turned upward the fruit is ready to be gathered. 
If the stem breaks instead of parting at the attachment then 
picking should be delayed for a few days. 

Pears are different from other fruits. They must be gathered 
while still green and ripened in a dark, cool 
place. If allowed to hang — the tree 
until they mellow they invariably rot at the 
core or are of inferior quality. The time to 
gather all kinds of pears is when the fruit 
has reached its full size and color, but well 
in advance of its mellowing. When a pear 
readily parts from the spur upon being 
turned upward it is ready for gathering, be 
it summer, fall or winter variety. To the 
novice this stage of gathering seems too 
soon, but no fear need be felt ~ = the stem 
parts easily and without forcing. 

Peaches to be marketed must be gathered 
just, as soon as they have fully matured and are well colored, 
Cut before they are soft. Allowing them to hang upon the trees 
longer than this impairs their keeping qualities, although it 
greatly adds to their flavor and aroma. If the fruit is to be 
used at home it should hang upon the trees until pressure with 
the thumb reveals a softening. 

Plums are best left upon the tree until they have fully 
ripened when they are to be used at home. When commer- 
cially grown, or when rot threatens, they should be gathered as 
soon as they have reached maturity and the color is right. 
When picked while still in an immature condition they are worth 
less as a dessert fruit, although preferable for canning and pre- 
«rving purposes. Plums are what might be considered a dan- 
gerous crop and should be placed upon the market the minute 
they have reached a mature state, regardless of their quality. 
If the grower waits until the fruit has reached its ae quality 
he is sure to lose a portion of the crop, especially if the weather 
at harvesting time is damp or rainy. Appearance counts for 


much in the market, so gather the plums as soon as their ap- 
pearance 13 right. 

The time of picking has much to do with the subsequent 
keeping quai'ties of fruit. Once any kind of fruit has reached 
its full size further growth consists of ripening of the tissues. 











This on more 
rapidly when the fruit 
is allowed to remain 
upon the trees than 
when it is gathered 
and placed in a cool 
compartment. If the 
lace in which the 
ruit is stored is warm, 
the ripening process 
may be enhanced in- 
stead of checked, at a 
decided detriment to 
the fruit. 
Handling Fruit 


Fruit should be han- 
died more carefully 
than eggs. An egg, 


properly produced, has 
a relatively hard shell 
that will stand many hard knocks without breaking, but not 
so with fruit. The thin skin is no protection to the delicate cells 
within, and the slightest pinch may cause a bruise. When a 
bruise occurs upon the surface the cells within are crushed and 
the juices are set free. Fermentation then begins, which 
causes decay and loss of fruit. 

All baskets should be lined or padded and have swinging 
handles to admit of emptying their contents into larger re- 
ceptacles without danger of injuring the fruit. While the pad- 
ded basket is the best for all kinds of fruit, grain sack receptacles 
can be used for apples and pears and are very serviceable when 
a hoop is placed in the top and strap used over the shoulders 
to hold it in place. 

It is just as detrimental to the life of the fruit to handle it 
carelessly in hand picking as it is to shake the fruit from the 
trees, although the appearance of the specimens are more 
marred when the latter method of gathering is employed. 
Fruit that is bruised will discolor almost immediately, not only 
injuring ita keeping qualities, but s as appearance and 
making it unsalable. Bruised fruit should be placed in the same 
class as specked and deformed specimens and utilized as such. 

All fruit should be packed in three grades—first, second and 
culls. The latter should never be offered for sale. The grading 
is the most important essential in the disposal of fruit. When 
orchard products are sent te market ungraded the smallest 
specimens in the package always regulate the price. Careful 
grading of no matter what size pays. Buyers want an even 
run of fruit, whether it be large or small, and they want it hon- 
estly packed. The fruit is best graded after it is gathered, when 
the work ean be done in the packing house. 

Style of Package 

The box packing of apples and pears is becoming more 
general each year, but this method requires fruit of extra fine 
quality. There are few orchardists in the East that grow fruit 
of such fine quality as warrants its packing 
in the bushel box. The time will come 
when boxes will be exclusively used for the 
finer es of apples, but the quality fruit 
must ot she. first. Barrel packing at 
the present time will realize the largest 
profits. 

As much of the fruit as possible should be 
ponete from the ground and from ladders. 

wry wey J into the trees causes untold in- 
jury by breaking promising wood and bruis- 
ing the bark on the main branches. If 
climbing is necessary, then rubbers should 
be used to protect the trees. The ordinary 
step ladder will answer every purpose in gathering fruit from 
the smaller trees, but ially designed fruit ladders should 
come into play in the y pom orchards. Pole pickers are also 
necessary to gather specimens out of reach of the hands. 

It is usually best. to sell fruit as fast as it is gathered and 
packed rather than hold it for later market advances. Especially 
1s this true of fruit from unsprayed trees and of poorer quality. 
There is little difference in the market between the time harvest- 
ing begins and the end of the picking season. If one holds his 
fruit for advanced prices he will find it requires weeks for the 
markets to become stronger, and during this interval the fruit 
he is holding may deteriorate in quality, and what is gained in 
one way is lost in another. Pack the fruit in the most attractive 
manner possible and secure the highest prices at the time of 
harvesting. 

Storing Fruit 

Whatever fungi are on the fruit when it enters storage will 
keep right on in their development after it is stored. Insects 
within the fruit keep up their destructive work in stored fruit 
when the temperature is favorable. In storing fruit only sound, 
perfect speci should be taken. 

Varieties have much to do with successful storage. Fall 
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varieties of apples and pears ripen in 
October and November, and must be 
utilized at that time, for they will not 
keep longer under the best conditions. 
Winter varieties ripen from November un- 
til spring, according to their particular 
habit, and they are the only sorts that can 
be depended upon to hold up well in win- 
ter quarters 

The best time to pick late fall and win- 
ter varieties of apples and pears for storage 
is when the leaves begin to drop from the 
effects of frost. Before this time the in- 
ferior specimens will have begun to fall, 
but the sound fruit will still cling tightly. 
The picking should be hastened when 
once and the fruit must be placed 
immediately in the store room upon 
gathering. It is not necessary to pile it 
in heaps in the field to sweat. The keep- 
ing qualities will deteriorate according to 
its handling. If the fruit is exposed to the 
sun after picking or warm temperatures 
either in or out of storage, the ripening 
process progresses rapidly and the life of 
the fruit is materially shortened. 

The very best storehouse on the ordi- 
nary farm is the house cellar. If it is 
properly ventilated and free from exces- 
sive moisture, the fruit can be depended 
upon to keep practically as long in the 
house cellar as in any artificially cooled 
compartment. Ventilators should be con- 
structed near the floor about ten feet 

apart. These operating in connection with 





tl e windows will keep the air pure and 
sweet. 

Fruit may be placed in storage loose, | 
in crates or in barrels. When only a | 
quantity is to be held, crate packing is pre- 
ferable, since the fruit can be better, 
watched and there is less liability of bruis- 
ing. When loose packing is practiced the 
piles should not be over three feet high, | 
and the fruit should rest on a slatted floor 
rather than upon cement or earth floor, 


TRANSPLANTING BULBS 

September and early October is an ex- 
cellent time to lift and reset lily and other | 
bulbs that have remained in permanent 
locations until they are not blooming well. 
Such bulbs need transplanting into new 
quarters. Soil becomes impoverished, and 
new beds should be made, and the bulbs 
lifted and dried off a few hours and reset. 

Soil for the bed should be rich, but not 
too light. A clay or sandy soil is excellent 
but a liberal allowance of well rot 
manure should be well spaded in to a depth 
of about a foot. 

Tulips should be set at least four inches 
deep. A little deeper will insure more ex- 
cellent flowers the first few seasons. 

It is well to provide light protection to 
bulbs that have been reset, but do not 
cover too deeply or you will cause winter 


growing and injury.—J. T. T. 
MAKING THE GATEWAY BEAUTI-| 


4a 

Nothing so enhances the looks of a farm 
as neat and artistically arranged premises. 
A very fetching little arrangement is a 
vine-covered arch over the gateway. This 
may be easily and cheaply constructed. 

Secure an iron tire from an old buggy 
wheel and sever it at some point in its cir- 
cumference. A hammer and cold chisel 
will accomplish this quickly. The two 
ends for some distance back should then 
be hammered out straight while the cen- 
tral portion is bent to form a semi-circle 
the width of the gate. It is then placed the 
right height above the gate and the sides 
secured to the gate posts by driving nails 
through the holes in the tires. 

By occasionally tying the vines to the 
tire with a cord as they grow longer, they 

can be made to follow the tire. "Clirabing | 

roses ase splendidly for this purpose.— 
P.C.G 








Keep your eyes to the front all the time, 
and you won’t be so apt to shy at the lit-| 
tle things by the side of the track.—| 
G. H. Lorimer. 
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Big Ranch Bargain 


One of the finest stock ranches in Idaho 
consisting of 419 acres all level and easily 


irrigated, except 5 acres in the southeast 
corn 't which runs up on the foot hills; 300 acres are 
in cultivation; 80 acres of which are in alfalfa; 60 
acres more are ready for the plow and the b alance 
in sage-brush and pasture; 5 acres fenced with 42- 
inch woven wire for hog pasture. The buildings 
consist of a five-room modern bungalow; stone 
granary; machine sheds; hog shed, 16x48, Black- 
smith shop with tools; stable for ten horses; large 
stone potato cellar; well 34 feet deep. An inde- 
pendent water right of 615 inches in private canal 
which is first out of Snake River. This ranch con- 
trols the canal and the cost of maintenance is prac- 
tically nothing. The ranch can be very easily cut 
up into 80 and 120 acre tracts. Here is a snap offer in 
a rich sure-crop section. For price and terms, write 


Fred L. ve a moet Idaho 
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—y’ men earn big incomes = some 
\. one of our 59 styles and sizes. Use 

any power. ye a 
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Which means it saves .one horse 
at the very least. 
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It also saves 


one man. And, furthermore, this 


Crtaw 





Double Action Disk Harrow 


pulverizes the soil finer than any single harrow 


working in “half-lap."" And more—it pulverizes 
finer than any two single harrows attached in 
tandem.. Its rigid main frame holds the rear 
disks so that theycutjust midway between where 
jw F disks cut. All soil is pulverized to = 
full Wepth to which the disks are run. Ask y 
dealer to show you a Cutaway (CLARK) Double 
Action. If he doesn’t sell Cutaway (CLARK) 
barrows, write us. Don’t accept a ae 
We ship direct where we have no agent. Ask 
for free catalog,** The Soil and Intensive Tillage.” 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the “pee disk harrows and plows 
904 Main um, Conn. 














Colorado Land 


Come to Colorado and see our big crops. 
Farmer’s and money 
near Denver. Fine climate good mar- 
kets. We have 12,000 acres of fmm to gently 
rolling land in éne body. Soil is heavy choco- 
late loam, free from sand, gravel or rocks—no 
alkali or hard-pan. 


West Farms 


ov besated | my ideal Denver, 4 miles —~ yo 
er postofiice. ni peo 
country. 1800 in crop Ly Ee 

water 40 to 100 tesa peeey inches 7; rafal 
in 70 days. Come see for 

want good farmers. For a short time yen 
can get some choice quarters at $25 per acre. 
Write for free descriptive booklet 

Write either office. 


The West Lend nt Co, 
or 814 Majestic gests Cotorade 


0 You Want aHomein Florida 


We are saw me pow 
ing most reasonable ter: 

as we cut the timber off. We deal ‘alreot ot with the 
oa He and sell our own land. Write us for full 

formation. We are busy and have no time to 
write toreal Estate Agents. Land Department ‘A’ 

Dowling-Sands Lumber Company, 

Green Cove Springs, Clay County, Fiorida. 

















| Alfalfa pez” 


Akg now. Bal give Veter Yuewt. Winter Rye, 
etc. Samples and Catalog free. 
The hardiest and 


per SEED CO.,Box!!1! LaCreese, Wis. | 
=— prolific varie- 


WINTER WHEAT isis: 


Cross _(Beardieas) ber bu. $1.60 50; ie pe. $14.00 
SRN. (Bearded 1.50; 10 bu. $14.00 
RL =f Red ( » * a : 

Bags free and on cars at Des Moines. Full descriptions 

on application. IOWA SEED CO., 

Dept. a, - _Des Moines, town 











Simple, strong, durable, always in order. 


l senves potatoes clean on ground. 





FRE 













Increases Your Potato Profits 


Savesits cost in a short time by getting all tre potatoes and 
—— | repair bills to a minimum. Guaranteed against imperfections in workmanship and 


Valuable book of information. 
Harvesting Potatoes at a Profit. 
very farmer should have a copy. 
full of valuable information. Write for 


Dowden Mfg. Co. 
Prairie City, 








TWICE THE POWER with the same weighi 





The Heer Engine Co., « 55 T. St., Portemouth, Obie. 














SWEET CLOVER tsi Seed tor reulat bog ts very 


it. “Free.” John A. Sh 





SAVES HALF THE 
CusT OF HARVEST 
Meets every demand. Worksin al! soils, all depths, 
hillside andlevel. Vines do not interfere with working. Does not cut potatoes—misses none— 


GROWING AND HARVESTING 
POTATOES 


AT A PROFIT 


“Growin ng| 


Chuck 





1425 Elm Street 
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OUR JUNIOR FARMERS 











If You Can’t “Get Past,” Don’t Go 
By LLOYD KENYON JONES 


C JUNTRY Boy, if you have planned 
to go to the city, be sure that you 
know what you're going for, be- 
cause if you don’t, the great maelstrom of 
strife and hard luck will pick you up and 
swallow you in its hungry maw. 

Were I to insert a classified advertise- 
ment in any one of our daily papers, ask- 
ing for any kind of labor, skilled or un- 
skilled, I would have a line of applicants 
a block long. 

Each week day, between about 12 noon 
and 1:30 in the afternoon, there is a mad, 
restless mob congregated in Fifth Avenue, 
between Washington and Madison streets, 
beneath the elevated structure of the 
“Loop.” For years and years I have seen 
it, and each time I view this gathering 
it preaches a new sermon to me. It is 
the Army of the Unemployed waiting for 
the first edition of an afternoon newspaper 
noted for its ““Want Ad” section. When 
the first papers are off the presses, and 
the hoarse-throated newsboys come racing 
out of the alley, with bundles of papers 
big enough to strain their spines, the 
pennies pour into their hands, the news- 
sections of the paper are tossed into the 
street, falling like a mantle of snow. And 
some of the men and women read the 
want ad columns as they run—fearful 
lest somebody might be ahead of them. 

A Job Hunting Mob 

This mob never decreases. As the 
years pass, it grows. It stands there be- 
neath the blistering rays of the summer 
sun, and during the winter’s coldest days. 
For the most part, there is pain pictured 
on those faces—and the forms are spare 
and famished, and there is desperation in 
their trembling hands as they hasten to 
search for the lines of type that might 
give them and theirs the bare existence 
they crave. 

I have seen this mob mass like the tide- 
wall that moves into narrow channels, 
hunger-maddened, when some strike pre- 
text has awakened the slumbering a 
that lies smouldering in their breasts. I 
have seen it sweep through the canyons 
of the streets like uncorked -damnation, 
raising its arms and lifting its voices 
against everything and anything that 
tokens prosperity. 

And this struggle, Country Boy, never 
ends. It was the same back in Babylon 
and Nineveh, in Athens and Rome. It 
will be the same till the sunset of time. 

This Mob of Unemployed does not 
lessen in numbers. It is fed everlastingly 
by boys from the country—from the 
small towns and the farms—who come to 
the city to “make good.” 

There are just two classes who do make 
good in a city. The one class represents 
the solid business interests; the other, 

the soldiers of fortune.” And these 
soldiers of fortune have been plying their 
various trades ever since they were child- 
ren. Their tendencies cropped out when 
they were very young—long before their 
‘teens. 

It isn’t a matter of deciding to be one 


of them. You must have if in you. The 














better of this class are artists, writers, 
actors, orators, engineers, promoters, or- 
ganizers; the worst are pick-pockets, 
crooks and thugs. Those who have 
ability enough to succeed with decency 
“get past.’’ The others fall back into 
the gully of the half-world and succeed 
the best they can. 

I know hundreds of these soldiers of 
fortune. They have hailed from the four 
corners of the world. Some are in my 
profession, others are secret service men, 
government inspectors, organizers of con- 
ventions, promoters of industrial and 
similar enterprises, mining or civil engi- 
neers, and heaven knows what not. But 
of all of them I have known, J never knew 
one who didn’t show early signs of a liki 
and adaptation that peculiarly fitted 
him for that sort of life. 

Competition is Fierce 

Remember, back in the small towns 
whence they came (few were born in the 
cities), they were the cleverest artists, 
the smoothest products, the most skilled 
in their line in their communities. Here 
and in all large cities, there are hundreds 
just as clever as they. 

They rarely compete. Each creates 
his own little groove and sticks to it. 
They rarely clash. Mostly they are good 
friends, moving in their little circles, and 
heeding the call of the wanderlust when’er 
it beckons. 

With few exceptions, they spend what 
they make. They suffer along on little, 
if necessary; or become kings for a day on 
much. Only the solid business men really 
make the money. This class includes 





bankers, merchants, manufacturers, job- 
bers, etc. 

And they, too, showed their inclinations 
early in life. 

These two classes form not to exceed 
five per cent of the city’s population. The 
very successful do not constitute move 
than a small fraction of one per cent of 
the »0pulation. 

ne balance of humanity in the cities 
just works. The hours of labor are lo 
the toil is severe, and the pay is sm 
The vast majo ority of laborers (those who 
work with their hands) receive two or 
three dollars daily. The others get 
haps $18, $20. $25, and $30 a week— 
with expense of living two to three times as 
high as it is in towns. 

If they could save all their income, 
they would never be wealthy. These 
folks marry, little ones come into the 
world, the burden grows but the income 
seldom grows. 

And in Chicago, with its 2,500,000 
human inhabitants, fully 2,000,000 are 

tting t. 
met Mane one. overcrowded. The rag- 
picker, or the stoop-shouldered old woman 
who rummages in garbage piles, is met by 
steel-bitted competition. 





Out of this mass breeds 
despair, sickness, the surrender of 
moral co’ 


urage. 
I want to tell you, Country Boy, when 
you pull the mask off the city’s mockery, 
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Makes and its own 
gas. se it anywhere, 
anytime, for any kind of 
work, in any kind of 
weather. Storm proof. 
Bug proof. Most easily 
Operated lamp made—no 
wicks, no chimney, no 
smoke, no soot, no ficker, 
no danger—can't spill, can't 
explode, can’t clog—guaran- 
teed 5 years. Write for free 
literature and special propp- 
sition to agents. 


COLEMAN LAMP Co. 


Wiehita, Kan. 226 St. Francis. St. Paul, Ninn. 286 E. Sixth 
Toledo, 0. 1007 Summit, St. Dalles, Tex. 409 Akard, 8+, 
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Uncle Sam Is Best Employer 


Pay is high and sure; hours shor@ 
places permanent; 

vacations with pay; thousands of va] 
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ant work everywhere; no lay-offs; na 
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there’s little left. It is a great tomb that 
holds living beings—who are buried as 
deep and as securely as they are in those 
other tombs, beneath the pines on the 
crest of the hill in your neighborhood. 
There’s a difference: the actually dead are 
better off. 

There’s a lot of joy feeling the rustle 
of dead leaves beneath your feet in the 
autumn. ‘There’s real fun in listening to 
the foolish little lilt of some bird that 
whistles between its teeth because it 
doesn’t know any better—and is infinitely 
happier because it never learned any better. 

But don’t for a moment fancy that you 
can set aside your own experience, and 
adapt yourself hurriedly to this changed 
condition in the city. 

The things you talk about are the 
things you know—the things you have 
lived. It makes no difference how keen 
your imagination may be, that imagina- 
tive power will do you no good trying to 
adjust yourself to conditions that are real 
—the city conditions that are as much 
different from those you know as China 
is different from Kalamazoo. 

It’s very well starting out brave and 
purposeful. But when you get down to 
the heart-breaking grind day after day, 
year after year, it puts you to the test— 
and misfortune, wholly beyond your con- 
trol, may catch up with you. 

For a long, long while you swallow 
your pride and try to fight it out. Once, 
when I had these gay dreams, I rode 
through my own home town in a box-car. 
It was early morning. I was worn out, 
harassed and sick. My clothes were 
ragged, and my stomach empty, and my 
sole possession in provender a box of 
sardines (I have never eaten any since!), 
and every fibre in my body was calling to 
me to jump off that freight and return 
home like the prodigal—minus the fatted 
calf. 

I stuck! 

And—I paid for it! 

And just because I had known the 
small town life, and understand exactly 
what I am telling you, I advise you to 
stay on the farm. Put the muffler on this 
dream of fame. Forget this nightmare of 
fortune. You might win. The chances 
are against you. And if you do win, your 
memory still remains—memory of faces 
that you’ll never sce again, and of places 
that are as far away as the planet Saturn. 
And what’s the fun in winning when so 
many of those you fought for are dead and 

one? Country Boys, don’t believe story- 

k stuff. It doesn’t work out in real 

life, and you might as well look at things 
as they are. 


DISPOSING OF SURPLUS 
PRODUCTS 


Continued from page 5 


Many cooperative sclling associations 
have been unable to hold their members 
together because they insist upon handling 
only the best of their products and leave 
them to dispose of the lower grades as 
best they can. The wers eventually 
become disgusted with such concitions 
and sell their crop where they can got the 
most money. If cooperation is to bring 
about better results and secure a more even 
grading and classification of farm products 
it must provide means for taking care of 
the ge grades of stuff produced in the 
locality. In this way the products may 
be handled so that they will pay fair pro- 
fits to the producer and not come into 
competition with the better grades shipped 
during the harvest season of the various 
products. 








“When a stranger treats me with want 
of proper respect,” said a philosophic 
poor man, “I comfort ae with the 
reflecticn that it is not myself he slights, 
but my shabby coat and hat, which to say 
the truth, have no particular claims to 
acmiration. So if my hat and coat choose 
to fret about it, let them; but it is nothing 
to me.” 
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Build Your Home this Fall 


a [LUMBER is low priced—labor is plentiful— 










all building conditions are good. You will 
save from $300 to $800 if you build this 


fall. Careful buyers are quick to see this 
great chance and are acting now. 


ALADDIN (agape Lat Thanksgiving Dinner ln 













$138 to $5000 ME §=Your New ALADDIN 
pe Se See oe Li You can build complete and 
ALADDIN catalog. a & , 


utiful 
i bungalows and cottages all 
backed |= the famous Dollar-a-Knot 


move into your own 








home before Thanksgiv- 
i. >» ing easily. Make your 
decision now to have 
1914 the best Thanks- 


i i 


ali a build 
awe 4 a $298. “Ask about our Drednot 


Barn for $193 complete. 


What You Get For 
the ALADDIN Price 


IN includes all lumb ttofit, all Gre 
7 eS paints, plaster—complete. Send for bi " oa a 
Catalog 470-and build this a 
North American Construction Co. 
478 Aladdin Avenue rx 4 City, Michigan 
Can. Branch: Sovereign Construction Co., C. P, R. Bidg., Toronto 
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Give your boy the chance you should have had | 








Your boy is your most valued ssion. There is nothing more im- 
portant than his training and his preparation for life’s work. 

Let him go to Morgan Park Academy where he will have the advantages of the best 
preparatory school in the country, and where he will meet clean-cut, manly boys, 


MORGAN PARK ACADEMY 


“KNOWN BY RESULTS” 

will give him an education and training structors—all men teachers—14 miles from jj} 
that will bring him back an up-right, self- Chicago or the Rock Island—in a most jj 
reliant, capable man—here he will have a healthful location. Morgan Park Academy 
closely knit school life—a community in  hasa notable record for fitting boys thor- | 
itself—small classes; individual attention oughly for technical and agricultural 
and personal interest on the partofhisin- schools and all colleges. 

Our booklet “ Results With Boys” and beautiful catalog sent free on request, 


Park Academy Box 400 Morgan Park, Illinois | 
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BOND 
Successful Farming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful F: ing that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Samba te vieeb announce- 
ments they may y. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigation, and if the 
charges are i we guarantee to the subscriber that a fair and r adjustment of the 
matter will be made. m you buy things advertised in | ahmed = arming, either direct 
or through the dealer, you take no chance. qoyuns advertised in S ul Farming is 


backed by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 
This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealin 





yet of any advertiser in ul Farming toward any subscriber to Successful Farming. 
only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it 
days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 
papers. 


be reported to us within 30 
while they are fresh. Keep this guarantee with your other val 


e os 


Publisher 


P.S. In order to make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in o 
75,000.00 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place thi 
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Back of each advertisement in Successful Farm- 
ing is an expert in that particular line. Don’t 
hesitate to call on them for expert information. 
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A PIONEER HOG BREEDER 


By HOLLISTER SAGE 








The modern home of Mr. West 


OST success comes to man by slow 
M*: degrees, after painfully learning 
all the weak points in a business. 
A few have moved boldly into a country, 
put their capital into land and by hard 
work, much study and exceedingly frugal 
living for some years, until all the points 
n the profession have been mastered and 
i profit assured, have been highly success- 
ful. Such pioneering is accompanied 
isually by the severest kind of hardship, 
but if a man is intelligent, a close observer 
and unafraid of work, it is possible to win 
out, 

What a man with pluck and persever- 
ance can do with hogs in our great corn 
beit has been demonstrated by 6. S. West 
“The state is too far north for 
real profits in swine,” many persons would 
say, and “the winters are too severe.” 
But Mr. West landed on a piece of raw 
prairie 28 years ago, and in his own words, 

started with a brood sow and an indom- 
itable will to make things go.”’ He built 
up a he rd gradually, and for 20 years has 
raised 250 to 300 head of hogs annually. 
Iowa is an ideal corn country, and where 
the corn is made to carry itself to market 
in the form of pork, it may be made a lead- 
ing crop in all seasons. 

A Change of Breeds 

Mr. West found his land covered with 
the wild grasses that knew no predecessor. 
A trail had to be made to reach the farm, 
and beginning was nosinecure. The initial 
sow needed was found 10 miles away, prob- 
ably at the cabin of the nearest neighbor, 
and she was not brought home in an auto- 
mobile over a hardened state road. She 
became the mother of seven fine pigs, of 
which four were sows. From this begin- 
ning and with this stock a numerous 
family of 200 sprung up in two years. 


in lowa. 


They were grade Poland China hogs. 
They answered every purpose and found 
ready market, but the owner, hearing of 


Jerseys, cast 
with them and for three years 
In the autumn of 1888 
were scampering about the yards 
These grade Durocs were 


the then new breed of Duroc 
in his lot 
used Duroc males 
Ll: 25 pigs 
and buildings 
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4 hog house on the farm of Mr. West 





| They are fed at these times because in the 


| squabs 


practically all of April farrow and were 
carried through the summer on slops and 
unlimited range. The first day of October 
they were run onto the scales and aver- 
aged 116 lbs. each. The corn was excellent 
and they were put to work in a 25-acre 
field to harvest it or “hog it down.” This 
they did with such vigor that their gains 
were amazing and after sorting out 40 of 
the choicest for wintering, the culls were 
penned in a small lot and fed for five 
weeks. At this time their weight averaged 
264 lbs. each, or more than 150 lbs. better | 
than at the previous weighing and the best 

ones in the a had been selected and re- 

moved. These hogs were all red in color 

and were the first sold on the Sioux et | 





market, creating much favorable comment, 
The price received was 15 cents per hun- 
dred weight above the best hogs sold on | 
that day. 

His First Pure-Bred 


The first Duroc Jersey sow of full blood | 
lines was bought 25 years ago, and others | 
occasionally since. The foundation thus 
secured has been improved upon by the 
addition of choice ae bought from time 
to time and by careful selection in the 
home herd. Looking back over records 
kept reveals that 80 to 100 of the ancestors 
of the present stock have been bred at 
home. 

Mr. West attended state fairs and ex- 
hibited stock for two seasons and was re- 
warded by a long string of premiums and 
a championship on a boar. His main crop 
of pigs 1s farrowed in March and April and 
swine intended as progenitors are fed but 
little corn. At farrowing time the sows 
are fed but lightly for a week or two. As 
the pigs grow and begin to make greater 
demands upon their dams, the feed is in- 
creased gradually until the sows are being 
fed to their fullest capacity. The pigs on 
reaching thtee to four weeks i om 
started slowly on ear or shelled Aber. 
Later they are worked onto a feed of coarse 
wheat shorts.of good quality. This is fed 
dry a part of the time and sometimes it is 
moistened with water. Still later ground 
wheat and oats are added. The pigs are 
carried along on this ration all summer, 
receiving two feeds each day. The times 
for feeding are 9 to 10 a. m. and 3 to 4 p.m. 


early morning and in the cool part of the 
afternoon they are ranging or feeding in 
the pastures. The object is to promote 
growth wholly and not to fatten. It is 
considered an object worth striving for to 
make the animal secure afield all the food 
| possible of its own volition, as the exercise 
as well as the food obtained helps develop 
the body and make a large, strong frame. 
Given a large frame, it is not difficult to 
fill it out when ready. Vigorous, growthy 
hogs are thus grown instead of small, fat 
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originators, most extensive breeders 
and shippers of thorough hogs in 
the world. 


U. S. Govt. Inspected Herd 
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other contagious disease. 
Write—Today—for Free Boole 
“The Hog from Birth to Sale” 
THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
450 Vickers Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The New Way Hand Corn Husker 
The Besser Hand Corn Husker does the 
work better than the old tiresome way, 
besides it saves a lot of time cn ev 
bushel of corn and at its low price 

gee for tenait to ge time. Send for 


MANUFACTURING O0., Fifth St., ALPENA, NICH, 
Read the advertisements in this issue. 
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Evergreen Park Farm, as Mr. West’s 
lace is called, consists of 540 acres divided 
into lots of two, three, five, forty, sixty and 
one hundred and twent y acres, the balance 
being used for the house and grounds, in- 
cluding a good garden. The house, one 
of unusual beauty, equipped with every 
modern convenience, as well as other 
buildings and aids in the business, are all 
the result of careful attention to the swine 
industry, of which facts Mr. West is justly 
proud. All of the fielfls are fenced hog 
tight with woven wire and are farmed to 
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their fullest capacity in a short rotation 
of corn, some special hog feed like rape, 


rye or vetch, and then seeded to blue grass | 


and the clovers. R.pe is sown frequently | 
in the corn at the last cultivation. 
Mr. West believes that since help is 
scarce and expensive, the hogs are cheap 
helpers in harvesting 25 to 40 acres of 
corn every year for themselves, The sales 
average $4000 per annum, for swine and 
swine peanee, but on a recent banner 
year* they reached the magnificent peere 
of $6000. A few horses are raised, 
the hog is the main dependence and is fos 


sidered the most dependable animal the| FF 


farm has ever produced.—Hollister Sage. 
IMPORTANT EVENTS IN AGRICUL- 
TURE 


August 20-25, Interstate Fair and Live 
Stock Show, St. "Joseph, Mo. 
August 20-27, Forest City Live Stock 
& — Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
ist 26 to September 4, Iowa State 
Moines, Iowa. 
pty Be 31-September 4, Ohio State 
Fair, Columbus, Ohio. 
August, 31-Setember 4, Kankakee Inter- 
state Fair, Kankakee, ill. 
September 1-7, Michigan State Fair, 
(West) Grand Rapids, Mich. 
September 4-11, Nebraska State Fair, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
September 7-11, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
September 7-12, Minnesota, State Fair 
and Exposition, Hamline, Minn. 
September 7-18, Michigan State Fair, 
Detroit, Mich. 
September 12-19, Kansas State Fair, 
Hutchinson, Kan 
September 14-18, South Dakota State 
Fair and Exposition, Huron, 8. D. 
September 14-19, Kansas State Fair 
Association, Topeka, 
September 18-26, Tlinois State Fair, 
Springfield, Il. 
September 21-26, Interstate Live Stock 
Fair Association, Sioux C ity, Ta. 
September 23-October Oklahoma 
State Fair, Oklahoma City, ‘Oud kla. 
October 5-9, International Irrigation 
Congress, Calgary, Alberta, Can. 
October 12-17, Dairy Cattle Congress, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
October 22-31, National Dairy Show, 
Chicago, II. 
November 16-24, American Royal Live 
Stock Show, Kansas City, Mo. 
+ November 28-December 5, International | 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, Il. 


REMEDY FOR WIRE CUT 
Please let me answer J J. H. for wire 
cut remedy. 
+ First. Never put water on horse flesh, 
Have the druggist prepare two ounces 


Indiana State Fair, 





sweet oil, two ounces c: gy > gum, two 
ounces tincture of iodine. pply twice 
aday. We had a horse cut - adly we 
thought we would lose him. We tried 
everything we heard of and he kept 
ting worse. Proud flesh got in it aad be 
commenced to gnaw it. A man came to 
work for us and gave us the above remedy 
and we sawa difference in afew applications, 
+ Ihave given this remedy to ae and 
it always worked the same. The dru 
must prepare it, as the gum is hard to 
solve.—Mrs. I.’ C. 


















































The Great 
Live Stock 
Conditioner 
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A Louden-Planned Barn is a Modern Barn 

—a barn that accommodates the most stock; 

houses the most hay, grain and implements, 

and does it in the most economical manner. 
Write us size and kind of barn needed, 


number of cows and other stock to provid ocoted, 
Gnd we'llsendshetchesand suggestions FREE! 


Bern Fasipment will make your barn more 
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sani save half the labor, 









Ventiiators—Barn 
LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY 
2701 Sriage Ave. 





























HOG AND BAGON PRICES 


By H. A. BEREMAN 





WESTERN farmer inquires with 
A some feeling why there is such a 

wide difference ciereen the price 
of live hogs and cured bacon. “Hogs are 
7 cents here,” he says, ‘and bacon sells 
locally for 35 cents.” 

In the first place, the local price of hogs 
is usually lower than at the stock yards, 
and bacon necessarily is higher for the 
reason that freight must be paid on both 
articles. 

Then again 35 cents is higher than need 
be paid. By doing a little canny shopping, 
one can buy bacon by the piece almost any 
where in the middle West for 28 cents a 
pound. Hogs at the packing centers are 
quoted around 8 cents nowadays. But 
the difference of 20 centa is too much for 
the enjoyment of the farmer or the city 
housekeeper who is forced to live thriftily. 
The careass will dress out less than eighty 
per cent of the live weight as a rule, but 
even that leaves too wide a margin. 

This margin can be explained by ac- 
counting for the transportation of live 
animals and cured meats; by the commis- 
sions paid to hog buyers; by the cost of 
killing, packing and selling to the retailer; 
by the profits of said retailer and by fre- 
quent extra profits gathered in by million- 
aire packers, brokers, jobbers, etc. Grocers 
do not get rich as a rule but their methods 
are uneconomical and often wasteful. The 
usual retail merchant expects to make a 
gross profit of fifty to one hundred per 
cent on all merchandise he handles except 
flour and sugar. Usually there are more 
grocers in a town than the population jus- 
tifies. Some reforming might be started 
along this line. 

But suppose we could put our pencil 
on the exact profits of each party in han- 
dling pork from the time the live hog leaves 
the farm until the bacon is served on the 
breakfast table of the city consumer. It 
wouldn’t help any of us very much right 
now. In a long time, perhaps, legislation 
or public sentiment might help to do away 
with some of the graft and a few of the 
unnecessary middle men, but what are 
we pork-raisers going to do about it in the 
meantime? 

\ man who understands the principles 
of breeding and has the capital and equip- 
ment, can make much better profits rais- 
ing thoroughbreds as foundation stock for 
some other farmer, than by raising market 
hogs to sell to the fellow who invariably 
sets the price upon our produce. 

People living on the outskirts of most 
towns will pay $3 to $5 apiece for weaned 
pigs to bring up by hand in a back yard 
pen for family consumption. I know of 
some who have made this a specialty and 
who declare they get better prices for feed 
and labor than by raising market h 
They also avoid some of the danger of dis- 
ease by getting rid of their pigs early. 

Others make good money selling their 
pigs at 150 pounds instead of holding them 
for heavier weights. It is certain that 
the younger the animal, the more eco- 
nomical returns he will make for feed 
consumed, 


Swine kept in woods pasture will be al- 





most immune to cholera and other 


plagues. Thus some farmers fortunatel 
situated ean side-step some of the ri 
and consequently the in swine growing. 


By giving the subject some study and 
experiment, the farmer can put up his 
own hams and bacon that will beat the 
packing house product all hollow. I know 
this because I have seen it done. Such 
home-cured meats can be sold wholesale, 
at the local grocery or meat market, or 
direct to the consumer by shipping by 
freight, express or parcel post. The latter 
rate for distances of 150 miles is about a 
cent a pound for packages ave 
around twenty-five pounds. All that is 
necessary is to produce the goods that 
please a discriminating public, find your 
customer, guarantee perfect satisfaction 
or money back, and he will pay the retail 
price or better if he fancies the country 
made article. 

Perhaps there are some who do not grow 
enthusiastic over the a as of going 
into the meat-curing the 
other hand, there may be a few oan are 
dissatisfied with this wide difference be- 
tween hog and bacon prices, and who 
would enjoy trying to be their own middle- 
men. opportunities are not lacking 
for those who wish to make the cep a 
from selling the live product to selling t 
finished, high-priced product. 


PERIODS OF GESTATION 
So many inquiries have been received 


mon farm animals that we give the follow- 
ing brief statement of the approximate 
periods: Mare, 11 months; cow, 285 days; 
sheep, 5 months; goats, 5 months; sow, 
4 months; dog, 63 days; cat, 50 days; rab- 
bit, 30 days; squirrel, 28 ‘days; rat, 28 
days; turkey, incubation, 26 to 30 days; 
guinea-hen, 35 to 26 days; geese, 27 to 33 
days; ducks, 24 to 26 days; hen, 19 to 24 
days; canary birds, 13 to 14 days. 

te must be remembered that the above 
figures are only approximate and that con- 
siderable variation will be experienced. 
For example, a record of 764 cows showed 
a shortest period of 220 days and a longest 
pe riod of 313 days, with an average of 285 

ays. 

A record of twenty-five sows showed 
extremes of 109 and 123 days while a re- 
cord of another ten sows showed periods 
varying from 101 to 116 days. 

The age, breed, condition, care, and feed 
of animals affect the length of their period 
of gestation. 


Don’t try to start at the top of the lad- 
der with ee with a few; 
then your losses will not be felt as they 

would w “a. toe’ be for pn 
to visit t ner 
Study their likes and dislikes; their dis- | !ncl 
eases, and cures for them; ; adding to your 
flock as you grow rich in experience. Get 
a sheep book through Successsful Farming. 


The very first symptoms of kicking 
should lead us to dlapose of the animal 








that does it. Life is precious. 


August, 1914 


t~The Business Farmer 7 
Can Make Most in 
San Joaquin Valley, California 


Herein the heart of golden California the man of moderate 
means will find an ideal location, with every reasonable 
assurance of success im the business of providing necessities , 
for eager markets. ] 

The soil and climate afford an irresistible to pro- 

only careful cultivation to d bountiful 
—— a Sve as doors aes es —_ 
am great nutritive itry- 
raising soris Seas methods of maki 
steady-profits. The constantly growing demand for food- 
stuffs puts it — to you" to furnish the y, and 
at = emg for all you can produce. 

A fruit ranch, wi re and stock, will give you 
not only a comfortable living a ——_ -—-y of t, 
but will ide a substantial = =) oe ep dren. 
Meanwhile you, and they, —_ at the 
Se See eioang, Gants to California's tonic air and 


Write now for our free books, “Poultry-raising, “Dairy- 
~ 5 apm Joaquin Valley.” Read up and let us tell you 
excursion fares and the way the Santa Fe agricul- 
turist r>™ you. Address 
, ves, General Colonization 
= ALASE y. 3254 Railway Exchange, o4 


“Opening of a New Coane 


You ought to have full information about 

Central British Coluzabia, The Grand Trunk 

Pacifie Railway is finished. It runs through the Fort 
George district, the My tH Bi Fraser, the Nec- 

haco, the Bulkley and 8 rt The land is 

ye og the climate is fine, First class country 

A 5. Home markets for all you can raise ape 

ob 


farmer t 
Diace for you. Write for information to 


Whitney Land Ce., The Germania, St. Paul, Minn. 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY 

How to grow Alfalfa, how to a — how to i 
vest and care forit, Full information for cern belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable hay 
crop will be sent free on ap Also ae 































plication. 
of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestau 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 
sows stip co. CEPT. 2-4, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


CUI ITI ING 








Yield guaranteed. te for catalog and cir- 
cular, ean onderful IMPROVED 
S. BERRY'S IMPR —_ 
oy direct from R 


key Red, other varieties a nd} 
Hite taco cence 
relative to the period of gestation for com-| A. A. Berry Seed Co. 


and all ee 
special es. 
Box 119, Clarinda, lowa 


Excellent in Minnesota 


North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 

Oregon—adjacent Northern Pacific Ry.—best ~_ = 
veloped sections of Northwest—low prices. State 
land on long payments, deeded land on crop pay, 
ment—good climate, no isolated pioneering d 
for literature, saying what state interests you. 

L. J. BRICKER, Gen. Immigration Agent, 
204 Northern Pacific Ry., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ALFALFA‘6:: 
parecer ak 


© can save you 
A. A. BERRY SEED OO.. Box 419 


FARMS AT SMALL. COST 


$15 to $40 we.) )—~t 
—¢ ss Der 





eae now 


Kivalte and, and 


markets are bet or list 
of farma. 


A. WOLF, Brandywine a 
iF YOU ARE LOOKING cine Peak 
HOME OR INVESTMENT 


write for finest list of_farms ever 
Southern Iowa. J. BD. SADT 
“The Honest Land Man"’. WINTERSET, Si; 


‘arms 2: states, $10 to $50 an acre; 
pow Progen Niecy enol ya 
,to settle q ty. Big 1 I 
FE. A. Strout Farm Agency, Sta. 8067, 47 W. 84th St. . Seo ¥ors 


oR 640 acres of nice level land 
FORSALE on TRADE in periph Coupes Ne 
2079 Carroll Street. | ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
Say you saw it in Successful Farm- 
and mention our guarantee when 
writing to advertisers. 


1 ut good ene Sa sae ing erope and our 
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VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make inquiry through this 


department. Questions answered free through B 
department, but answers at once by mall are 
an inquiry. Giv> age and sex of animals, together vith 
symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The reme- 
dies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
enonld consult our advertising columns, as 'n many 
cases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble ani- 
mals are afiicted with and on account of having been 
scientifically compounded will be found to be more 
effective than medicines compounded by local drug- 
ists. Address all communications to veterinarian, 
uccessful Farming. Des Moines, Iowa. 


Poll Evil—lI have a three-year old horse colt 
with a poll evil of six months’ standing. I doctored 
it with blue vitriol and took one tube out four 
months ago then left the colt in charge of another 
party. Whether he has continued the doctoring 
or not I do not know but he writes me that the sore 
is still running. What would be a good treatment 
for it?—Mrs. L. H. M., Utah. 

The proper treatment consists of opening the 
eavity well and cleaning it out thoroughly. Then 
leave it alone and inject a vaccine called Poly 
Bacterius with a hypodermic syringe every three 
to five days until A heals up which usually takes 
five or six weeks The point of injection should be 
in the loose skin away from glands, like on the side 
of neck or on the breast. 

Hoof Trouble—I have a horse which stepped on 
a nail in 1912 with her right hind foot. I noticed 
she was lame and thought some horse kicked her, 
butin a few days I fcundanail. I pulled it out and 
saturated with turpentine. I took lots of care of 
her but she is still lame. I have kept it trimmed. 
Nowitisso she hardly steps on her foot. It gathered 
ahd broke about three weeks ago just above the 
hoof. Now I am soaking her foot for one-half hour 
in warm water with enough bluestone to make the 
water sky blue. She has plenty of exercise. I 
never trimmed her hoof so it bled. I have just 
trimmed the old frog all out of the hoof.—L. 8. E., 
N, D. 

The pus cavity should be well opened and cleaned 
out then injected with tincture of sodium a few 
times and keep a plug of cotton init to keep it clean. 

Enlargement—Have a colt three years old 
which got a cut a little below the knee on front leg 
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| and worm powder. Continue the treatment fo? 
| ten days. Sponge the mare daily, wie a good 
stock «¢ dip solution for a week. 
Stomach Stagger—I bought a team of grey 
’, 


geldings this winter, six and seven years old. The 
six-year old got the stomach stagger and a little 
touch of the heaves. Is there anything for the 
stomach stagger?—W. L., Ia. 

Prevent overloading the stomach and see that 
the bowels are kept loose. Also see that the collar 
and throat latch of the bridle are loose so as not to 
interfere with the circulation of blood. 
| Injured Elbow—lI would like to get a remedy for 
| a horse that while playing fell on the frozen ground 
and struck the elbow of front leg or joint up near 
the body. Limps a little on hard road and when 
turning. Seems a trifle stiff when first coming out 
of stable.—E. C. B., W. Va. 

Apply daily, rubbing well in with the hand, 
tincture of iodine two ounces, gum camphor one- 
half ounce and alcohol to make one pint. 

Spaying Sows—I have some sows I want to 
spay and would like to know what is the best time 
and how can sows be spayed? Can you spay a sow 
that is with pigs?—J. C. W., Ore. 

Anytime after the sows are three months old. I 
would not advise spaying a pregnant sow except 
during the first week of pregnancy. 








A CONVENIENT HOG HOUSE 

A model hog house was built on a farm 
in Illinois. The building extends east and 
west, thus exposing the entire length of it 
to the south, on which side are the most of | 
the windows. One window at each end 
and four on the north side insure good 
ventilation at all times. They also fur-| 
nish an abundance of light, there being a 
window for each pen. The upper windows 
light the pens on the north side and the 
lower ones light the south pens. 

Clean, airy quarters are very essential | 
for hog raising, despite the once popular | 
me that a hog thrives on dirt and any 
old tumble down shed will do. 

The walls and floor are of concrete, also 
the two feeding floors, 20 ft. square. The 
feeding floor on the south may be seen in 
the picture. Hog house floors, when of 
concrete, should be deeply bedded, the 
best farmers say. 

The interior arrangement is especially 
good. At the west door, which we see in 
the picture, is located a bin for ground feed 
on one side and on the other is a place that 











about six weeks ago. Has healed up but there 
seems to be some enlargement, about the scar. 
What will lessen it?—M. E. 8., Ind. 

Try painting it daily with tincture of iodine. 

Rheumatic Colt— Have a sorrel mare colt near- 
ly two years old. Is very large for her age consider- 
ing the size of her parents, is in fair condition. | 
Started in by being stiff in her front legs last fall. 
Now sometimes is lame in hind legs sometimes in 
front. Doesn't seem to be very serious at any time, 
but it is easy to see she is lame.—O. A., Mich. 
‘ A rheumatic condition; see that her hoofs are | 
kept trimmed and give her two drams of salol in a 
drench twice a day for a week or two. Keep her 
warm and dry. 

Enlarged Hock—Thoroughpin—I have a 
four-year old sorrel horse which was kicked on the 
hock the last of June—he is not lame now, but his 
hock is still enlarged or swollen. What must I do 
for him to reduce his hock to a normal condition? 
Also have a black horse mule four years old which 
has puffs or swollen places on each side of the thin 
part of his right hock. When his foot is on the 
ground the puffs are hard, when lifted up they seem 
to be softer. I first noticed these puffs about two 
months ago. Is there a cure for him? If so, what? 
— Mrs. H. H. L., Ky. 

There is nothing that wl peteoe the calloused 
condition of the hock. (B) Trim the mule’s foot 
and apply the following blister: powdered spanish 
fiy one part, lard three parts. Rub in well and tie 
= head up to prevent biting it. Repeat in ten 

ays. 

Cribbing—I have a colt coming five years this 
epring. It has formed the habit of cribbing. Can 
you announce a remedy that will cure it?—E. D. T., 
Pa. 

The operation of cutting the tendons of the 
muscles near the jaw cure him as he is yet young. 

Worms—Lice—I have a driving colt two years 
old next June that is pot bellied, rough looking— 
probably has worms. Can you give me a remedy 
with directions? Also for the others mentioned be- 
low. Work horse seven years old—rough looking 
—may have worms but probably not. Would a 
condition powder help him any and what should 
be given? Mare ten years old, loses hairin blotches. 
Bites and rubs places a great deal. What is it and 
what could be done to relieve her?—A. F. K., Ia 

Powdered areca nut, gentian root and willow 
charcoal, one pound of each, sulphate of iron one- 
half pound, powder and mix; dose for adult horses 
one tab ul in the feed twice a day, colts a 
little less or according to age. This is a good tonic 











will hold two loads of straw for bedding. 
A 9-ft. alley extends through the center 
of the floor space from door to door. 

Two rows of four gates 16 ft. long placed 
lengthwise and 9 ft. apart form the alley. 


Gates or panels may be placed to form pens 
9x11 ft. on each side of the alley. Pens of 
this size give ample room for a large sow 
to move = and still not crush her pigs. 
The alley is convenient for feeding pur- 
poses ete., and can be made into pens if 
necessary by placi panels across it. 
Thus at farrowing time a hog house of 
this size will furnish room for 24 sows with 
their vm oe Later on these extra panels 
are hun high up in the hog house 
and the ul ing may be divided into two 
divisions, one for the shoats and one for 
the old hogs. As these two lots will re- 
uire different feeding, the two feeding 
oors are then useful. Thus we see that 
the interior arrangement can be changed 
at will er as necessity demands 
The dimensions are 32x64x18 ft., at the 





bse: Mark Registerod.) 


y Prone face no lingering, discourag- 
ing case of lameness today that 
we have not met and cured. 


OUR 18 years experience is in t'_3 

direc: tlons with every bot _ie 
When they want a remedy that 
cures they come back for ‘‘Save- 
The-Horse,"’ druggists say. 

No blistering or loss of hair. A Signed Con- 
tract Bond to return money if remedy fails on on 
Ringbone — Thoropin —- SPAVIN — and ALL 
Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Tendon Disease 

You risk nothing by writing; it costs nothing 
for advice and there will be no string to it. 
Save-The-Horse BOOK, Sample Contract and 
ADVICE—AIll Free (to Horse Owne rs and Mana- 
gers.) Address, 


TROY CHEMICAL CO.,36 Commerce Ave,Binghamton,N.Y. 


Druggiste everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH CON- 
TRACT, or we send by Parcel Post or Express Paid. 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARKAREG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is an 


ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 
[(NON-POISONOUS) 








Cuts, 





Does not blister or remove the hair and horse can 
be worked. Pleasant to use $2.00 a bottle, 
delivered. Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions and Book 5 K free. 


W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 
Steel Shoe Bock Vys* 420! 
1 Palr Gutincte 300 6 Palre Al-Loathore FR 


0-Day Try-on 







onteete™ Usha. Springy, Comfortable, Eco- 
—— Warm in winter---Cool in sum 


oe se » instantly — 
piety A OOK este bes how you can try ‘‘Stecls’’ 


REE and save $10 to $20 ehoe monev- 


34, Racine, Wis, 


MAKE YOUR BIKE 
A MOTORCYCLE 


ate our Attach- 
‘ Abie outat. Firs ints 


CYCLE. Eas- 
Welte oat for bar 
Emriee gosta MRee LOOR 


: Sook By 
tachm * M t cles, 
pa en o hand’ tes ce r 
SHAW & MANUFACTURING co. 
Kanses. 














Dept. yx Gelesburg, 








Package CURES any case or money refunded, 
1 Package CURES ordinary cases. 


MINERAL BEAVE REMEDY CO, 418 N. NEWTON'S 





DEATH TO HEAVES! EWTON'S 








highest point. The roof is 7 ft. above the 
floor at the lowest point and there is no 
danger of the caretaker bumping his 

head. Good material was used through- 
out. Complete it cost $1,000. It cer- 
tainly is a sanitary and convenient house 
for swine raising, and one that will be 
good for many years.—M. M. W. 








SICK HORSES 


The treatment of diseases of Horses, 


Cattle, Sheep, Dogs and Fowls, is given in 
Dr. Humphreys’ Veterinary Manual, mailed 
free. Humphreys’ Veterinary Remedies, 


156 William St., New York. 
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DAIRY COW SELECTION 


By C. O. LEVINE 





Eminent's Bess 209719 


HERE are four main things to con- 
sider in selecting a dairy cow. They 
are the production, breeding, and 

type of the cow, and the question as to 
whether the cow is free from disease. 

The production question is of vital im- 
portance to anyone intending to make 
a financial success of a Today 
successful dairymen keep production re- 
cords of all their cows by the use of the 
Babcock tester and a scales. Never keep 
or buy a cow with a low production record 
attached to her, no matter how good her 
breeding may be. As long as she is in the 
herd she will lose money for the owner, and 
no matter how good a bull she is mated to, 
her offspring will resemble her in the mat- 
ter of production. A cow must produce 
three hundred pounds of butter-fat in one 
year to bring in a profit above the cost of 
ver feed and care. If such a cow be of 
good breeding and is mated to a bull of 
good ancestry and type, at least seventy- 
five per cent of her offspring should be in 
or p vaf the three hundred pound pro- 
duction class. 

It is very important to know the pro- 
duction records of the parents and grand- 
parents of the cow, because of the fact that 
the tendency of cows to produce milk is to 
a large extent heriditary. It is of special 
importance to have this knowledge in re- 
gard to heifers, which, of course, have no 
records of their own. In itself, a pedigree 
of a pure bred animal is of no more im- 
portance than the pedigree of a scrub. It 
is what the pedigree tells about the ances- 
tors that is of importance. For a cow to 
have a good pedigree, her ancestors on 
both her dam’s sad wet side, for two or 
three generations back should be good pro- 
ducers. 

General Appearance 

In general a cow should have a lean, 
angular appearance. Her chest should be 
deep and her barrel large and roomy. 
This indicates a strong constitution, good 
dairy temperament, and a large capacity 
for feed which will be converted into mil 
rather than into body fat. A soft, pliable 
hide indicates good internal secretion and 
good digestion. A large, well placed 
udder, with numerous and prominent 
milk veins, extending well forward on the 
abdomen, provide large space and room 
for the manufacture of milk. A good pro- 
ducing cow will answer favorably to this 
general description of the ideal dairy type. 
In building up a herd it is impossible to 
give too much attention to type. 

Tuberculosis and contagious abortion 
are the main diseases common in dairy 
herds. After the breeding, production 
record, and type of the cow have received 
our attention, it is important for us to 
know whether or not the cow is free from 
these diseases. Before any cow is pur- 
chased she should be tested for tuberculosis 
by a reliable veterinarian. If she reacts 
to the test, showing that she has the dis- 
ease germs in her system, she should be 





This cow produced 18782 lbs., 15.6 os. milk, 962 Ibs., 13.6 os. 
fat, and 1132 lbs., 12 oz. butter in one year 


rejected. A dairy herd should be tested 
once every year for tuberculosis, in order 
that the disease may not get a good start 
in the herd before it is discovered. 

It is more difficult to guard i 
contagious abortion. It is not enough that 
the owner says the cow does not have the 
disease, for it is a regretable fact that all 
dairymen are not absolutely honest. The 
best test is to find out when the cow last 
calved. If she has a living calf born with- 
in the past year, and if other cows in the 
herd from which she is selected have living 
calves born within the past few months, 
itis safe to conclude that the cow is free 
from this disease. 

From the production standpoint, proper 
selection of the individual cow is the chief 
element of success in dairying. There is 
greater variation in the production of in- 
dividual cows of the same breed, than 
there is among the average production of 
the different dairy breeds themselves. 
Anyone who has had anything to do with 
dairying is well acquainted with this fact. 

Tendency to Revert 

Centuries ago, when the cow was kept 
mainly for her beef and hide alone > 
produced only enough milk to nourish the 
calf until it was old enough to eat grass. 
She Lape mn A produced on the av a 
gallon of mil ng -_ for a period atm 
or four months. The highly developed 
cow of today is to a large extent artificial. 
By continual selection, generation after 
generation, of the best milkers for breed- 
ing stock, the milking functions of the cow 
have been improved to the present high 
degree. Experienced breeders are well 
acquainted with the fact that acquired 
characters are not regularly transmitted 
from the parent to the offspring. Hence 
the reason for the wide variation in the 
capacity for production among different 
cows even of the same breeding. 

As it is the tendency for all animals to 
transmit the characters normal to the 
breed which they represent, it is evident 


| | that not all of the progeny of a good ~ 


ducing cow will be equal to, or better 

the dam in the matter of production. We 
can however, by careful selection and weed- 
ing out, build up a high producing herd, 
and the tendency to revert to the low 
ducing ancestors will lesson as the milki 
recy became more firmly fixed in the cows. 


_ “Party loyalty,” says Gen- 
eral Ginger, ‘is hot stuff to talk 
about if the party has good 
candidates in the field. But 
when it hasn’t—well, me for 
the best man, regardless of party.” 






Nearly every kind of supplies for home 
or farm, or in which farmers are interested 
is now advertised in Successful Farming 
sometime during the year. If you do not 
find what you want in the last issue. write 
our advertising department. 
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DON’T SPREAD 
HOG CHOLERA 


Investigate the Chemotherapeutic Treatment 
Tt will cost you only one cent postage. 
It may save you thousands of dollars. You 
will Ls under no obligations and you'll be 
vinced 


The New Scientific Chemothera- 
peutic Treatment for Hog Cholera is a 
en Cholera Preventative, and a better 
85 cent cure. 
Ot 5, ~ 4 sick = ye socenety 
many with ve temperatures, 
recovered and compketely. 


Dr. Thiele’s *'544”’ Prevents 


and Cannot Spread Cholera on Your Farm 
as does 


ile Sea Tes 


uch more simple than vaccination. 
Animals do not have to be thrown or held. 








If you vaccinate you in- 

uce cholera germs in your herd and 
ust thereafter continue to vaccinate. 

yourown hogs and save them. 

Write at once for our in- 

ving tests and much 

information about 

It's Free. No obligations. 


Rellable Farmer Agents Wanted, 7's today for 
The THIELE LABORATORIES CO. Columbus, 0, 








The cow that is free from flies 
always gives the biggest milk 
yield.‘ To keep the cow free 
from these pests use Creonoid. 
Spray it in the stall and on the 
body of the animal. 


Creonoid is a low-priced, power- 
ful creosote preduct. Flies, 
lice, etc., cann_c live near it. 


At best dealers. 
BARRETT MFG. CO. 
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VALUE OF PRODUCTION RECORDS 

The only sure way of knowing whether 
a dairy cow is being kept at a profit or a 
loss is by the use of the Babcock tester and 
a milk seales. 

Last year production records were kept 
of 134 cows in the Dickenson county cow- 
testing association. The best cow gave 
$3.59 and the poorest gave 65 cents for 
exch $1 of feed. The best five cows aver- 
aged a profit of $101.28 each and the poor- 
est five averaged a profit of $7.30 each for 
the year. The man with the poorest cow 
lost $11.65 and the man with the best 
gained $145.21. 

Pointing ovt the star boarders in con- 
trast with the high producing cows, milk 
and butter-fat records do away with guess 
work in dairying. They show definitely 
which cows are the best producers. In 
herds where no testing is done many cows 
are disposed of that give only a moderste 
quantity of milk. It often happens that 
such cows are among the best in the | erd 
because their milk is rich. 


low percentage of butter-fat. 


freshening, but do not keep up the flow 
Jong enough to return a large profit 
Weighing and testing the milk proves the 
real value of all cows. 


Weighing the milk at each milking |] 


brings to notice the slightest variation in 
flow of milk and urges one to search for the 
cause. Cows off feed are immediately de- 
tected by a decrease in the amount of milk, 
and the cause attended to, thus keeping 
up the flow of milk. 

It takes very little time to weigh the 
milk at each milking. The scales and re- 
cord sheet should be placed where they 
will save the most steps for the milker. 
Where the milk is poured into the milk 
cans after each cow is milked is usually 
the best place. 

Records help build up a herd quickly 
because bulls and heifers can be selected 
from the best cows. A bull, formerly 
owned by a farmer who is now a member 
of the Dickenson cow testing association, 
was disposed of last year at the Kansas 
City market. If that bull were alive today 
he would be worth at least $500, for a 
daughter of his has recently completed a 
yearly record of 546 pounds of butterfat. 

With records, a comparative value of 
different feeds is discovered, a better dis- 
crimination in feeding ean be used, and 
the grain can be apportioned to the fat 
vield. It also shows which cows can be 
kept on a smaller amount of feed, thus 
adding economy to its value. 

The value of regularity in milking, care, 
and kind treatment, including housing and 
protection, cleanliness and ventilation of 
the stables, are all brought out by milk 
and fat records. 

The effect on the dairyman himself is to 
stimulate his faculty of observation so as 
to make him more observant of the little 
details that make dairying a success. The 
stimulus of comparing results adds inter- 
est to the business and the dairyman be- 
comes enthusiastic over his cows. It in- 
creases interest in the individual cows and 
creates a pleasure in the work. 


Let us not forget that light is the foe to 
ill-health and cold in the live stock and 
poultry quarters. Dark stalls not only 
are conducive to unsanitary conditions, 
but they have a most deteriorating effect 
on the eye-sight of animals, many times 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“DOG DAYS” 


the best time 
to buy a 












Some cows | 
give a considerable amount of milk with a | 
Many cows | 
deceive their owner by giving a large | 
amount of milk for a few weeks after | 
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THERE WAS NEVER BEFORE 
as good a time to buy a DeLaval 
Cream Separator as right now. 


THE “DOG DAYS” ARE AT 
hand when dairying is most diffi- 
cult without a separator and 
when the increase in quantity and 
improvement in quality Of cream 
and butter are greatest through 
the use of a good separator. 


THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving of time and labor, which 
counts for more in summer than 
at any other season and often 
alone saves the cost of the sepa- 


T 


The De Laval Separator C 


A DE LAVAL CREAM 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 





LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


rator, aside from all its othe 


advantages. 


‘HIS IS LIKEWISE THE SEA- 

son when De Laval superiority 
counts for most over other sepa- 
rators—in closer skimming, 
larger capacity, easier running, 
easier handling, easier cleaning 
and absolute sanitariness. 


SEPA- 
rator bought now will easily save 
its cost before the end of the year, 
and it may be bought for cash or 
onsuchliberalterms as to actually 
pay for itself. 


Look up the nearest De Laval agent AT ONCE, or 
drop us a line and we will have him look you up. 


165 Broadway, New York 


0,, 29E. Madison St., Chicago 
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First Home 


a <2 
“o\-- Sk" From School 
peat site: Wa store or shop—your 
; - bicycle has the trol- 
) ley and walking beaten to a 
( A .- frazzle if it is equipped with the 





Coaster 


Brake 


THE HEART OF THE BIKE 


It puts more into your day by speeding you to and 
from home — makes the bicycle the cheapest and 


safest way to ride—fine, fatigueless fun. co! 


Absolutely guaranteed and can 
wheel by your dealer or repair man 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO. 


be fitted to your rear 
at slight cost. 


cA, 
BRISTOL, CONN. Aug 






























being the direct cause of blindness. 


A regular work eater 


“I never saw such a hungry thing as the Blizzard,” 
writes a user. “I tried to clog it and couldn't,” writes 
. The corn will be put in the silo, fast as you 


another. 
can get it to the cutter, if you use a 
Ensil 


BLIZZARD 


Makes big capacity possible with 2 . 


farm ~~ At b.p. No 
Self- table. Absolute! 
durable. Cuts eventy. 
Write for Bilzzard catalog 


NW 


\\ 


\\ 


b, 


safe. Simple, strong, 
for many years, 
and getal! the facts, 


The Jos. Dick Mtg. Co., Box 12 Canton, 0. 
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PROPER CARE OF THE CALF 


By ERNEST MERRILL 





with their dams, but it don’t make 

good cows. They get ideas in regard 
to ownership; want to keep by the calves 
all their lives, suckle them, keep near them 
and usually you spoil the cow and calf 
both in disposition. Besides, you cannot 
afford to feed that calf whole milk at $600 
per ton for butter contained therein when, 
oil meal can be had at $40. 

If that calf has been bred right and fed 
right before birth, it will be right at 
twenty-four hours to leave its dam and go 
into a box stall for itself. Take him away 
before he gets his head full of fool notions 
about reaching up in the air for grub and 
it will be a lot easier to teach him that the 
natural way for a calf to eat is out of a 
bucket. Don’t monkey around with rub- 
ber teats and contraptions that get foul 
and make him sick; teach him to go after 
it himself. Use a clean bucket every time. 

ed him three times a day for ten days, 
with whole, fresh, pure milk; give him 
plenty but not too much. He’ll not starve 
on a half gallon at a feed; maybe he will 
be able to stow away a gallon; it all de- 
pends on the indivicual. 

The main thing is to get him started 
right and keep him going. If he starts 
to scour, stop right there. Some one has 
blundered, and it wasn’t the calf. Shut 
off all feed and let the digestive apparatus 
rest. You've been in too big a hurry; 
either you have fed too much or it was cok 
or dirty : 

If he is scouring badly let him rest 
twenty-four hours, then give him not to 
exceed a half gallon of fresh milk from his 
own dam and nothing else. Don’t dope 
him; give him a chance. You don’t feed 
the baby on steak and onions the first 
week; the calf is still a baby; act accord- 
ingly. Have you been giving him a little 
handful of corn meal with his milk? Have 
you been letting the separated milk get 
cold before you fed him? Or, is it just 
ylain laziness and dirt? Anyway it can’t 
»e helped now. We must get him back in 
condition as quickly as possible. The 
quickest way out is to just stop all feeding 
and wait for old mother nature to clean 
him out. Wait until he gets good and 
hungry; then start at the beginning and 
stay right. Anyone can be excused for 
making a mistake, but the fellow who 
makes the same mistake the second time 
is a—well, you know what he is. 

As soon as the calf is able to handle all 
the milk he ought to have and wants more 
he needs more protein. Take a teaspoonful 
of oil meal (never under any conditions 
cottonseed or corn meal), put it into a 
bucket, pour a quart of boiling water over 
it, then pour his milk on top of this slop 
and nat ow § increase the amount of oi 
meal, until he gets big enough to take an 
interest in a mixed grain ration poured in 
his trough. 

If your separator smells like the back 
yard of a glue shop, your calves are likely 
to scour. Clean it up, and keep the 
buckets clean. 

Some men who would kick their heads 
over cold coffee for breakfast, will go out 
after breakfast and give a baby calf a 
couple of gallons of cold milk for its break- 
fast and then wonder why the calf isn’t 
doing well. 


| kk makes good calves to let them run 





Calves kept in a lot by themselves will 
do better than if past with other cattle 
horses or sheep. Whenever one gets ideas 
about bossing the bunch, it’s good disci- 
pline to turn that calf out with the mother 
cows; they’ll take the nonsense out of it 
in short order. 

Three pieces of board, » few nailsand one 
bolt will make a stanchion for one calf in 
ten minutes time and it pays to have it; 
it is easier to feed the calves, saves time 
a them from sucking each other and 
robbing each other of feed. 

L. P. Bailey says flax seed beats oil 
meal. I’ve never tried flax seed but shall 
with the next calf. If there is anything 
better I want it. We have had two cases 
of scours in the last seven years, one caused 
by corn meal and one by cold milk; but in 
all our experience with cattle we have 
never lost a calf. 

We buy a number of calves each year 
and feed them awhile; if they show up 
right, we turn them with the herd; if 
they dont, some one always wants them 
at a profit to us. We have paid from $1 
up to $15 for grade calves from neighbor- 
ing farmers and dairymen and never lost 
a cent yet in young stuff. I wish we could 
say the same thing about cows. 

A good calf is always worth the money; 
if not at the time, within a year afterward. 
When you go ot to buy a calf, take your 
imagination along; see that calf as it will 
be when two years old. You are not run- 
ning half the risk with calves you are with 
old stuff with habits formed and dis- 
positions beyond your control. 

Dan Dimmick who owns a bunch of 
world’s record cows is the most liberal 
feeder I ever saw. He builds frames up to 
fourteen hundred pounds in Holsteins. 
He lets them eat 
and says it pays; big calves are what he 
wants. Big calves will grow big cows, 
cows with ‘the frame and constitution to 
~ a lot of feed and convert it into 
milk. 


BOUGHT OUR LAST COW 

In the twenty years past which we have 
spent upon the farm, we have bought and 
owned almost three score of milch cows. 
We have paid as low as $18 for a cow with 
calf by her side, and as high as $75. Right 
now it costs us around $100 to get almost 
any decent cow, but we are not buying. 
It is too much. It pays us better to sell, 

The reason we bought so many cows 
was that we were always buying cows 
from other people that they did not want 
and we soon found we did not either. Did 
rou ever notice if you have a cow to sell, 
it is generally one you do not want? Never 
the Dest cow, unless you want money 
oe badly. Same way with the other 
ellow’s cows. 

And the reason we never raised our own 
cows was because the offspring from these 
cows of ours were poor progeny to per- 
eng = Three years ago we bought 
ucky for once and have become cow wise. 
We got a cow or two that some other fel- 
lows wanted. 

We are now in line with a bunch of 
heifer calves that we know are worth their 
care and keep and it is safe to say from the 
outlook on our farm that in the future we 
will be selling cows instead of buying, and 
will have cows to sell that the other fellows 
will want, and want more when we have 
them to spare. 

How is it on your farm? Can you not 
see a way to get in line and make your herd 
produce more than the cream output? 
Our country is in cryi.g need of more 
‘ean But they must be good ones.— 


Now is the time to come forward and 
accept the “gospel of better wee 
and turn the scrub bull into “free-lunch. 





the grain they want | 


| 
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The Wm. Galloway Co. 
87 Galloway Sta. Waterloo, lowag 


RUN ON KEROSENE 


nm 6c for 10 Hours 
oll than other engine de on =o 
Will also operate 

alcohol or gasoline. Only 


L.. L. f 
NGINE 
have 


governor adj 
we and otherexclusive features. 
MAKE US PROVE IT— 
Every encine sent on 30 days’ ap- 
pooval. 10-year Guarantee. Special 

tory prices on all sizes. ou. 
sands of sotisfied users. Write for 


big new 1014 catalog and special me : 
discount pr 5 e Pay Freight. 
ELLIS ENGINE CO., 101 Mullett St., Detroit, 


other insect pests off 

of animals—in barn or 

re—longer than any im- 

. Used and endorsed 

Since 1885 by leading dairy- 
men and farmers, 


$1 worTH saves $2000 


Ht ont ou on each 
“ m a@ single season. 
Excellent for galls. Nays itching. Prevents infec- 
tion. Keeps animals from tfrritating sores by rubbing 
or stamping. Kills lice and mites in poultry houses. 
SEND $ if your dealer can't supply you. We'll 

send enough Shoo-Fly to protect 200 
cows, also our 3-tube gravity sprayer without ex- 


tra enetge. lg re Ay if not satisfactory. Name 
Express Office. Booklet FREE. Special termsto agents. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg.Co. ,Dept.C, 1310 N.10th St., Pb fa 
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One Year to Pay! 
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Electric Lights 
In Your Home and Barns 





At a small expense you can have 
your own electric lighting plant. It 
occupies only a small space, is per- 
fectly safe and easy to operate. A 
complete plant is shown above. 

The new 


sé ?? 
Hyray-Exide 
ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT 

gives you light day or night, makes 
your plant very simple and absolute- 
ly reliable. 

Write our office nearest you and get our 
new illustrated book which explains 
everything very fully. It will interest 
you—it’s free. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Philadelphia 





NewYork Chicago Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Atlanta Denver Detroit Rochester San Francisco 
Toronto Portland,Ore. Seattle Los Angeles 





Run Your Corn Binder 
or Corn Picker with a 


Cushman 


and Save a Team 


Operate binder with a4 H. P.4- 
cycle Cushman—the one prac- 
tical binder engine. Weighs 
167 Ibs. Horses merely draw 
machine. Same engine does 
pumping and light work. 
Also grinding and heavy work. For 


Corn Picker, Hay Baler, Silo Filler 


etc., use a 6 to 8 H. P. 2-cylinder Cushman. weet 325 
lbs. There’s a Cushman for every need. Get catalog. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


GETTING THE EYES OPEN 
TO DAIRY FACTS 


Running round for a few days away 
from home, I came across a farmer who 
has had some experiences that are worth 
while. I got him to tell me about them. 
He was a bit backward about coming 
foward at first. I wonder if that is not 
the way with most men who have done 
things in this world? But after he got 
started he put the vim into his story; no 
doubt about that! 

“There isn’t much of it to tell. I just 
got my eyes open, that’s all; you know, it 
takes quite a little while to do that some- 
times.’ 

My! Ishould think so! Why, I know 
of greyheaded men who are fumbling 
along in the dark now, just the same as 





they did forty or fifty years ago. Wonder 
why? 

“T hadn’t a cow in my herd that gave 
four per cent milk. Terrible, wasn’t it? 


It took at most seasons of the year not 


|far from twenty-eight pounds of milk to 


| make a 


| If there had been one really 


und of butter. The worst of 
it was, I did not know which were my 
ood cows and which were my poor ones. 

think now none of them were very good. 
ood cow in 


| the lot she would have brought my test 


up somewhere near what it ought to have 
been. 


“Along about that time I heard of a 
man that was getting a pound of butter 
out of sixteen pounds of milk. He lived 
not far away from me and had a lot of 
Jerseys. I used to look at them as I 
drove past his place and think they looked 

tty good, but I never thought I would 
Love any like them. But I stopped and 
talked with that man one day and he 
told me he would sell me a thoroughbred 
bull calf for $10. That was a big pile of 
money to pay for a young calf in those 
days, but I paid it and took the calf 
home. 

“He wasn’t worth a cent—something 
was wrong with his makeu I never got 
a single calf from him. It rather took 
the tuck out of me to be brought up 
standing that way; but sometimes it is a 

ood thing for a fellow to have his head 
Seosied against the wall a few times. 
Stirs up his ideas a little. 

“The next bull I got was a seven-eights 
Guernsey, and he was a beauty—kind as 
a kitten, and we got some nice po te 
from him. That blood is in the herd yet, 
and a good many of the neighbors have 
some of it, too. I never charged a neigh- 
bor anything for the use of my bull. 
Maybe that does not seem like business 


thing. 

“My test began to go up when those 
heifers got into the harness. oer I my 
herd as a whole tests the best of anybod 
that goes to our creamery. Worth bey 








CHELSEAMFO. CO. ,5-T-9 Webster St. Newark,N.J. 










SEPARATOR 


FULLY 
Easy running. Easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or 
obtain our handsome free catal Address 


BOX 
BAINGRIDGE, he Ye 
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Bend forvine, ae > money, Write today. 





Say you saw it in Soccenaial Farm 
ing and mention our guarantee when 


just started. if nothing happens, I’m 
going to show the folks some cows one of 
these days! 

“One of the good things about this is 
that it makes the whole farm better. I 
know that sounds queer; but it is a fact, 
just the same. A man gets some well 
bred stock on the place and he wants 
nd—better barns, 
I actually be- 


other things to corres 
better crops and all that. 


lieve my farm is worth more than it 


would have been if I had kept on in the 
old rut. I know it is, in fact. And what 
is more it makes more of a man of a 
fellow when he gets his dander up to do 
things.” 

Don’t we all know that is right? A 
man steps off better when things are 
ts) well on the farm. He holds his 
fone up higher and is not afraid to take 
hard jobs by the handie. But there are 





writing to advertisers. 





a good many men who have not yet gotten 
their & "eS oh Wonder if they ever 
will?— 





to folks that think the money is ever- | 


I should say so; but 1 am not more than | 
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Greatest 


Cream Separator 


Offer 


Imported 
Direct from 
Belgium 




















Duty World’ s 
Grand 

= Prize 
Save Winner 


The Melotte— 
the wonderful ‘ope rted 
French - Belgian otte—the world’s 
grand prize winning cream separator, now 
offered on the first bona fide free trial, no-money- 
down offer ever made on any separator, and at 
the same price you ig wa in Belgium, plus 
$1.75 for water freight. Write—write for the spe- 
cial offer we are making. No manufacturer of 
any cream separator, American or foreign, 
ever dared make such a startling offer before, 


. 
All others who have pretended to 
offer you a free trial have taken care 
to get something out of you first. But 
we don’t want anything. Your simple request 
brings the great Melotte direct from wal igium to | 
oe farm—so it can prove its absolute super- 
rity against any cream separator ever made 
The Melotte, introduced only one year ago, 
has swept the country. The machine which 
has won more than 180 international contests is 
now in every state. And now theduty e525, 
Melotte comes in free. You win—you save $. 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


retin A Penny Down 


Your simple word that you would 
like to test this cream separator in your 
own barn or dairy house Gelngs it to you 
instantly, We neither ask nor want you 
tosenda penny. We givea free trial, no 
C.O.D., no lease nor mortgare. If after 
30 days, you don’t want this wonderful 
separator, send it back at our expense, If 


you decide to keep the genuine Melotte, we 
will allow you to keep it on extremely easy 


Monthly Payments 


These month] A ae ments are s0 
small that you wi ly notice them. 
You only pay out of ooh we reased profits. The 
pane | Ere Ser tee 8 for itself, oe s not cont 7en0 a 

of cream pays 


Valuable Book Free 


Send the coupon today and we will send 














our t book “Profi — == 
Dairying” written by two of So 
the best known dairy sci- Free 
entists in the country. Also 
our handsome Melotte he M Melotte 
Cream Separator catalog Separator 
and detailsof sensation! eS a. 
free-duty offer. oe 4 
The Melotte on me me free and 
Separator aX ag Boe d oklet,’*Prof- 
19th Street and f ,) carl? Dairying, | and your 
Dept. 3522 P.-E 8 
Chicago, tt. monthly-payment, --K- — 








Address 
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AN EGG LAYING CONTEST 


By J. OLIN HOWE 





The 


HEN an English White Leghorn, 
W “Baroness LV,” broke the world’s 

record for a year’s’ laying in an 
egg laying contest with her 282nd egg on 
the final day of the second international 
egg laying contest at Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College, the value of trap nesting 
to poultry breeders who would attain 
heavy ¢ roduction was certainly es- 
tablished Ker owner, , oan Barron of 
Catforth, England, has been t nesting 
and carefully selecting his breed ing birds 
on their records for ten years past. His 
pen in the contest led from the first week 
and finished with the remarkable total 
of 1,190 eggs for five birds. 

This gives an average of 238 eggs per 
bird and each one of the five laid over 200. 
One died and the reserve bird was brought 
in to take her place, but these two are 
scored as onc. The individual scores 
were 282, 262, 230, 210 and 206. With 
the exception of one pullet which was idle 
for five weeks early in the affair, every 
bird laid each week until the year was 
nearly ended. “Baroness [V”’ laid 2 
the first week, 3 the seventh, and 2 t 
fiftieth, and with this exception never 
dropped below 4 per week. She laid the 
maximum of 7 a week only nine times and 
14 in two straight weeks only twice; 
steady laying was what won. 

This was true of the pen also, which 
figured in the monthly winners six times, 
but was first only for November. It was 
beaten in both monthly and weekly re- 
oor by the leading American-bred pen, 

L. Sleeger’s White Leghorns. These 
finished third with a total of 1,029. Five 
times they were among the monthly medal 
pens, winning first for April, May, July 
and August and tieing with Barron’s for 
third in June. In May they established 
high figure for the monthly record, 141 
eggs, and in the twenty-eighth week the 
contest. weekly record, 33 eggs. This was 
equalled by but two other pens during the 


leading pair, Baroness IV (on the right) and her sister that finished third—544 eggs for the two. 


year. Three birds laid 233, 214 and 205 
eggs, respectively, and another laid 143 
in the 153 days of the five months men- 
tioned and an egg a day for eight weeks in 
May and June. 

The best American bird finished second 
only to “Baroness IV” with 267 eggs for 
the year, a White Leghorn in tks pen of 
Burton E. Moore. Next came a sister of 
the champion bird with 262 and another 
White to Edward 
Cam, with and one in the pen of O. A. 
Foster, brought fifth place back to the 
United States with 

The a for the fi ~» are layers 
entered was 156 eggs for the year. 
and the total production 77, ao aa 


marketable _ size. pane ny My uals 
laid 200 ogee or more in the fifty-two weeks 
and one 


Among ‘the breeds the Leghorns did far 
better work than any other—though of 
course they fell off very rapidly in the last 
weeks—and finished with an average of 
oS ame per yen’ — ey coven eame see 
168.6 eggs per b Joming down to 
e | varieties, Lie | the White Plymouth 
Rocks went ahead of all others with an 
average of 172.3 eggs nai the wes ear for «a 
birds entered in two pe 
horns come next with 170.6 for 215 bi 
and then White Wyandottes with 169.9 for 
55 individuals. Forty Single Comb Rhode 
Island Reis hater: 162.45 and five Blue 
Andalusians 162 each. 

The pen to finish second was another 

Onglish quintette of White RT, 
those of Edward Cam, which laid 1,107 
eggs, and then came the Sleeger Leghorns. 
Following that the best pens came in this 
order: fourth, Edward Cam, White Ler 
dottes, 1 009; fifth, O. A. Foster, ite 
Leghorns, 997; sixth, Colonial Farm, 


Rhode Island Reds, 968; seventh, Frank 


Toulmin, White horns, 954; eighth, 
W. P. Canby, HS = horns 952; agath, 





W hite Wyandottes, 


Mrs. H. F. Haynes, 





Leading American layer and runner-up for English 
hampion—267 eggs in the contest year 


| Phils adelphia Barred Rock that layed 61 eggs 


in 61 days. 
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Save Merry War Powdered Lye labels—they are 
valuable in exchange for Rogers’ Silverware. You 
can use Merry War Powdered Lye for all purposes, 
Read the label and write for our silverware prem- 
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E. MYERS LYE CO., St. Louis, Mo., Dept. CP -104 
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951; tenth, Beulah Farm, White Wyan- | 
dottes, tied with Burton FE. Moore, White 
Leghorns, at 945. 

‘The Colonial Farm Reds were a notable 
pen and included the best American pair— 
‘Baroness IV” and her sister being the 
best pair with 544—with a total of 493 
eggs. ‘These two birds laid 245 and 248 
for the year and the former laid every day 
in August. 

Mrs Haynes’ Wyandottes were also the 
subject of much interest. The six birds, 
five and the reserve, were selected from 
but sixteen pullets. Experience and read- 
ing had taught their owner what she knew 
ciisaating. for she had not seen any other 
White Wyandottes then, but her birds 
had a fine year. In the beginning they 
travelled forty or fifty miles on pack 
horse and by stage to reach the railroad 
and then across the continent to Storrs, 
and began laying the day after their ar- 
rival. 

An individual pullet which attracted 
much notice was the Barred Plymouth 
Rock from West Philadelphia which laid 
61 eggs in 61 straight days last winter and 
early spring. 

With the close of this second contest a 
third began immediately, with the same 
conditions obtaining, except that the con- 
nection with a Philadelphia newspaper 
which has prevailed has ended and there 
are ten birds to a pen instead of five. The 
reserve bird will also be trap nested this 
year. The college has entered five pens 
of Wyandottes and five of Leghorns from 
its thoroughbreds for experiments with 
various feeding formulas and methods, and 
a most interesting matter is the entering 
of three pens of “just hens’’ to find if the 
old speckled biddy can compare in egg lay- 
ing with the thoroughbred. 








A DISEASE OF CHICKENS 

“Can you tell me what is wrong with 
our little chickens? They seem to have 
air under their skin and are about three 
times the size that they ought to be.”— 
L. R., Penn. 

These chickens are troubled with a 
disease called emphysema. It is quite 
rare. Treatment consists in puncturing | 
the skin with a needle to release the air, | 
and then giving two grains of nitrate of 
iron in each glassful of the chicks’ drinkin | 
water. Some poultry raisers recommen | 
that no effort be made to treat this disease, 
for even if cured of the trouble, the chicks 
rarely develop satisfactorily. 


THE NUMBER OF ROOSTERS 

‘‘What is the usual proportion of maies 
to females advocated by poultry raisers?” 
—H. W. F., Miss. 

Where poultry bredeers are raising pure 
bred stock and are especially anxious to 
insure the production of fertile eggs, one 
male is usually mated with from six to ten 
or occasionally twelve females. In a farm 
flock, however, where the poultry isallowed 
free range five or six roosters per hundred 
hens will usually be found cufhcient. 

SIZE OF HEN HOUSE 

“About what size hen house should I 
build for 100 or 150 hens?”—S. H., Ill. 

Poultry raisers aim to allow four or five 
square feet of floor space for each fow] in 
constructing a poultry house designed for 
100 to 150 hens. 


If pullets do not lay before cold weather, 
they are apt to wait until spring, so the 
chicks hatched very late will not fill next 
winter’s egg-basket. 

The normal temperature of a hen is 
higher than that of a human being and if 
she has enough fresh air to keep up the 
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Jim Kerr bought an axe in town—just 
a common lookin’ sort of an axe with some 


The first day he put in with it in 


store an’ sez he “What's that axe made of”? 


an’ they laughed together for an hour over it like 
two bulldogs in a mix-up. Then Jim bought a 


KEEN KUTTER 


across the street and he got the reg lar Keen Kutter 


» Keen Kutter axes an’ 
~ bought a Keen Kutter tool grinder, too, 
for grindin’ generally. We can de 

that guarantee the Simmons people 


pan out right. 
ness. You'll allow I'm right. 


ye a 





he’gumption out of it,—an’ 
He took it back to the 


ey. “S-t-e-a-l,” sez Jim, 





fer it. He told me all about 
he’ll stick pretty close to Keen 
I told him my experience with 
atchets an’ he 
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ive, 
the dealer to hand Back 
we've shed for any Keen 
, any kind, that doesn't 
That's square busi- 











Acetylene Gives Double Value 


Acetylene not only supplies good 
light for the farm home, but cook- 
ing fuel as well—the hundred and 
one “systems” that Acetylene has 
crowded out, all furnish light only. 
Acetylene gives the Country home 
owner double value for his money. 
As a result Pilot Lighting sys- 
tems now outsell all others. We) 
are today the largest manufactur- | 
ers of light plants in the world. 
We have a big Eastern factory in 
Newark, N. J., and a big Western 
factory in Chicago. 

Pilot Acetylene Generators are 
important and necessary features 
of modern Country Home equip- 





aS permanent as a bath room or 
a heating plant. 


You simply feed your Pilot the gas pro- 
ducing stone Union Carbide, about once 
a month—the Pilot does the rest. Auto- 
matically it makes gas just as you use 
it— just enough to supply you with 
brilliant white light in your home and 
barns and cooking fuel for your kitchen 
range. Pilot plants have brought 
the greatest of City conveniences to 
the Country. Write for names of 
satisfied users in your district. 


Just address— 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Western Factory 
3618 Jasper Place, Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Factory 





ment—just as necessary and quite 


664 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. L 
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for your copy of the Free Book. 
PHELPS, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co. 


Save $25.00 to $40.00 
On Every Buggy You Buy 
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oe fed by Reng moma she 

can ure more cold than human folk, We manufacture Metal anp, avent Possiat 

but dampness is a grave injury to her. INVENTORS Specialties of all kinds PA TENTS —2"?o-page, treatinegent WREE 
H.@. Hill, O27 MeLachien Bidg.. Washington 





to order; ree 
ment; lowest prices. Send perfect samp’ REE 
for low estimate and best expert advice 
THE EAGLE MFG. CO., Dept. G. Cincinnati, O. 


Skim milk is more vauable fed to 
than to pies or calves, not only in 
returns, but as an egg-producer. 


PATENTS 12s Si et 


Reference: this paper. WILFRED C. LANE, DES MOINES, IA. 











Fo al Pestions o of General Ine erest 


DRYING OFF A COW 

“T have a Guernsey cow due to freshen 
in three months. How soon shall I put 
her dry and how can I do this since she is 
still giving several gallons of milk daily?” 
asks a city reader. 

Every cow should have from five to 
eight weeks rest previous to calving. 
Some milkmen continue to work the cow 
right up to the time of coming fresh, but 
it is a wrong practice. A cow that has 
had no rest will begin the new lactation 
period at a lower level of production than 
otherwise and the lower level will con- 
tinue throughout the entire term. If the 
cow is thin she should be dried off a full 
two months before freshening and allowed 
to ‘oq on fat, since a cow at calving ought | w 
to be in good flesh. 

The best method to dry a cow up is to 
begin by omitting one milking each day 
for a time and later milking only every 
other day. In two weeks time the mil 
flow should cease. In certain cases it may 
be necessary to decrease the ration for a 
few days. Where cows give but a gallon or 
less of milk per day, milking can be 
stopped at once and no damage is likely 
to result. 


BITTER MILK 

I have a cow whose milk is good and 
sweet but which after standing a few hours 
becomes bitter and the cream from it can- 
not be churned. What is the trouble?— 
J. E., Illinois. 

Occasionally the milk from a certain 
cow has an abnormal taste and smell. 
The trouble usually occurs or most often 
attracts attention where one or two cows 
are kept for family use, and generally 
makes its appearance toward the end of 
the lactation period. It seldom ocvurs 
when there is an ample supply of green 
food in the ration. The peculiar taste is 
usually present in fresh milk but rapidly 
grows worse regardless of the temperature 
at which it is kept, which would indicate 
that bacteria cannot be the cause of the 
condition. 

Cream from bitter milk churns with 
great difficulty and quite often cannot be 
churned at all. Cows giving bitter milk 
are usually quite fat and are generally re- 
ceiving more feed than is necessary. Cut- 
ting down the grain ration to the amount 
actually necessary to maintain the normal 
milk flow and giving a dose or two of 
Epsom salts, a pound to a pound and a 
half at a dose every three days will remove 
the condition in most cases. Trouble of 
this kind cannot always be cured and the 
cow may have to be dried up. She will, 
however, give milk of a good quality when 
she next comes fresh, and if properly 
handled and fed the milk will not again 
become bitter. 





CANADA THISTLE 

“T have a patch of Canada thistles 
about forty-five feet square. What is the 
best way to kill them? Will salty water 
do the work?—A. J. “9 Minn.” 

This is one of the worst weed pests 
with which the farmer has to deal. It be- 
longs to the class which spreads by under- 
ground rootstocks as well as by seed and 
is, therefore, doubly hard to exterminate. 
If the ground is badly infested it will pay 
you to devote an entire season to getting 
rid of the weed. Mow the thistles, rake 
and burn them, then plow or spade up the 
ground turning the roots up to the sun as 
much as possible. Keep watch over the 
patch and as often as a plant takes root 
and begins to grow, cut it off. Keep this 
up until frost and the roots will 80 
nearly starved as to be unable to stand 








the winter. Plant the ground to some crop 
which can be clean cultivated next year, 
and do not leave a single thistle to get a 
start. This is a sure method of eradication. 
Where there are only a few weeds they can 
be killed by putting a handful of 

the crown of the plant or by applying sul- 
phurie acid or even kerosene. Use ex- 
treme care in the use of sulphuric acid as 
it is a deadly poison and cause severe 
burns if it comes in contact with the flesh. 


ORGANIZING A UNION CHURCH 
“Can you give me any information 
about organizing and managing a union or 
non-sectarian dumb. We Socal like to 
establish one in this locality.”—E. W. B., 


"Hine best place from which to get authen- 
tic informacion on this subject is the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. The Secretary of the Council, 
Charles 8. McFarland, 1611 Clarendon 
Building, 215 4th Avenue, New York 
City, will be glad to send extensive liter- 
ature and also to extend personal advice 
in regard to the establishment of such a 
church. Union churches are 
quite common in certain sections of the 
United States and in most cases they have 
proved successful. There is no reason 
why more communities could not unite in 
a common church. 


TESTING SOIL WITH LITMUS 
PAPER 
“Will you please tell me just how to use 


litmus ow ont the purpose of testing 
i I am anxious to use| 


the acidity of soil 
this test.’’—C. A. T. Tex. 

The litmus paper teat for acidity in soil 
is very simple and very commonly \ 
The paper can be secured from any drug- 
gist and 10 cents worth will be sufficient 
to test soil from every part of the ordinary 
farm. Take a small handful of moist soil 
and roll it into a ball about the size of a 
walnut. Cut or break the ball ye and 
place a small piece of the paper between 
the two halves allowing it to remain for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. If, in this 
process, the blue paper turns red, it is a 
sign of acid in the soil and lime should be 
applied to correct this condition. 


REMEDY FOR SELF-MILKER 


“T have a heifer that milks herself. Is) 


oon any method by which this can be 

topped?” —E. E. G., Me. 

here are several methods of breaking 
a _self-sucking cow. One of the most 
efficient consists of an ordinary bull rin 
inserted in the cow’s nose and a med 
ring suspended from the first. 
doesn’t interfere with eating or drinking, 
but makes it impossible for ne cow to suck 
herself. Any of the muzzles such as are 
used to stop calves from sucking ought to 
be effective. 


FETERITA 

“T saw in your April issue an article 
about feterita, but do not understand 
what the crop really is. Will you ey | 
let me know more about it?”— RAY 
Ohio. 

Feterita is very similar to kafir corn, 
but is evidently more resistant to drouth. 
The advisability of attempting to raise 
this crop in Ohio is very much to be ques- 
tioned. Possibly it would be a good plan 
to abe n aaa pute of Oe Ome 

rimental way. Feterita is distinctly 

weather crop and no one is prepared 

to say what it will do under other circum- 

stances. Feterita seed can be procured 

from any of the reliable seedsmen adver- 
tising in this paper. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A TIME FOR EVERYTHING 


By W. E. 


HE poor we have always with us, also 
the old, old story so prominent at 
this time of the year of the over 

supply of poultry in the markets. 

We know the famers’ reason for hold- 
ing his fowls, young and old, until this 
time, do not think them logical, and wish 
to give a few reasons for selling at the right 
time. Too bad our farmers do not com- 
prehend the wisdom of Solomon’s saying 
“There is a time for everything’’ and ap- 
ply it to the sale of poultry. It is true he 
did not mention chickens, but having a 
thousand of his own, he must have had 
them in mind. Anyway, there is a time 
to sell chickens, and never after will they 
bring so good a profit; yet by all except a 
very few that time is allowed to go by, 
and year after year at this season every- 
thing from everywhere is dumped upon 
the market, prices are away down, and we 
hear the usual complaint “eggs are up 
because I haven’t any and beeause I have 
chickens to sell they’re worth nothing.” 

Two times thirty equals sixty; five 
times twelve equals sixty. This is a little 
+ oes in arithmetic I learned under 

Colorado conditions, but I find it fits 

pretty well in any farming community. 
A two pound broiler at the right time is 
worth 50 to 60 cents; the same chicken 
kept three or four months weighs twice as 
much but is worth half as much per pound, 
usually less. 

There is a loss of more or less chickens 
killed by rain and hail, hawks, cats, rats, 
trampling of stock, disease, ete. chicks 
which might have been sold as ‘broilers, 
also the feed which even on the farm is 
worth something, not to mention the care 
given them. 

But the greatest loss, and the one given 
least consideration, is that suffered by the 
pullets in loss of growth, vitality, and early 
maturity because of crowded quarters, 
filthy conditions and annoyance. A pullet 
can no more ripen normally under average 
farm conditions where sufficient house 
room and care are not furnished than canan 
apple in a cluster on an overburdened tree. 

Another reason for not having more 
eggs to sell at the time of highest prices is 
because there are no cockerels to sell as 
broilers when prices are highest. High 
priced i must come from pullets; to lay 


them pullets must be hatched early and 
be well cared for; early hatched pullets 
mean cockerels for broilers at good 
prices. Until prices for roosters are as 


good per pound as prices for broilers, or 
nearly so, the time to sell a chicken is at 
broiler age. 

The time to sell a hen is when she is 
through her season’s work unless she is 
needed for next season’s work. Why a 
hen is kept through the molt, three to five 
months of idleness, then sold just as she 
means to get back to business, at three to 
five cents per pound less than she would have 
brought without this waste of feed and 
care, is something I have never had clearly 
explained. A man’s income doesn’t tell 
what he is worth; what he saves deter- 
mines his wealth. A hen on the farm may 
be worth or may produce to the value of 
$2 a year, but if one-half the flock are not 
pene the chances are that there will 
»e no profit. 

Every grown fowl] in the flock not a pro- 
ducer is costing its owner a dozen eggs a 
month—quite a loss in a large flock, isn’t 
it? In other words, a well hatehed, " early 
hatched, pe sabe pullet righily cared for 
in place ‘of each one of these drones would 
be laying a dozen eggs a month. But if 
what we save is that much earned, that 
much profit, to save half the feed by cull- 
ing out the half of the flock that is of no 
value, (and that’s what we find on the 
average farm) is worth while, isn’t it? 

Want to know what com oe 
worthless half? Old hens, : 
mature, stunted pullets that show their 





VAPLON 


lack of vitality by their condition, and 
worst of all, roosters. Can you afford to 
keep a rooster twelve months for three 
month’s work? Nine months feed, nine 
dozen eggs lost; multiply this by the num- 
ber of roosters in the farm flock, add this 
loss to the others mentioned and the flock 
that just about pays its way can be made 
profitable. 

HATCHING CONTEST AWARDS 

The Annual Successful Farming Hatch- 
ing Contest is now over and the awards 
are announced below. 

So many perfect hatches were reported 
that the observer must conclude poultry 
raisers in general are increasing in knowl- 
edge and skill in incubation. e confess 
that formerly we were somewhat incredu- 
lous toward perfect-hatch reports. Now, 
we feel enthusiastic over the 95 to 99 per 
cent hatch as a goal for the well informed 
painstaking operator. Not often wi 
they make a 99 percent hatch, but they 
will do better for aiming at it. "Successful 
incubation really starts with the flock 
which lays the eggs. More uncertainty 
rests with the eggs and the operator than 
with the incubator. 

The contestants reporting 
hatches this year are as follows: 

V. M. Faxon, Bower Mills, Mo.; Mrs. 





perfect 


M. J. Harrison, Utica, Miss.; Mrs. M. 
Brown, Hooper, Nebr.; Mrs. Arthur 
Brown, Oak Grove, Mo.; Harvey A. 


Drew, Vernon, N. J.; Waldo H. Waganer, 
La Grange, Mo.;Mrs. J. Korsmo, Penville, 
So. Dak.; Mrs. Emma Shoemaker, Has- 
kins, O.; Mrs. Lucy Brantley, Dawson 
Spri ne Ky. ; Mrs. C. D. French, Nashua, 
Ia.; Clifton C. Rich, Russiaville, Ind. ; 

Mrs. Effie Hill, Achilles, Kans. ; Marinda 
Richmond, Jones, Mich.; Albert G. Klick, 
La Crosse, Wis.; Mrs. Virgil Muse, Acton, 
Ind.; Arthur J. Bailey, Humboldt, Nebr.; 

Mrs. C. D. Roberts, Holliday Mo.; Mrs. 
Gertie Biggs, Guthrie, Okla. ; George 
Emnett, Portsmouth, O.; Othe Briske, dJr., 
Chief, Mich.; A. Renneberg, Fairbanks, 
Tex.; P. L. Fearle, Winslow, Ariz.; Ida 


Brockton, Shields, N. Dak.; H. W. Nor- | 
Mass.; C. A.| 


bery, Northbridge Ctr., 
Sutton, Rector, Ark.; A. E. Ginzkey, 
Timmer, N. Dak.; H.C. Gilbert, Coats- 
burg, ll.; Mrs. D. E. Woodard, Houston, 
Minn.; Mrs. John C. Harden, Rockford, 0. 

According to the published rules these 
contestants are all tied for first place. 
The first prize was therefore divided be- 
tween them. In addition to the cash 
awards each is to receive a pure bred cock- 
erel of his or her choice of breeds. 

The state prizes offered in Successful 
Farming’s home territory were voided un- 
der the rules where the states were rep- 
resented by first or general prize winners. 
But as the state winners were to receive 

ure bred cockerels of their choice of 

reeds, these prizes really became a part 
of the general prize offer on account of the 
tie, and pne contestant from of our 
states receives the equivalent of the state 
prize. 

I take this opportunity of expressing 
my thanks to all contestants. Their in- 
terest makes possible the success of these 
contests. Our object in the Hatching 
Contest is to encourage the careful study 
of the science of incubation and to in- 
crease interest in poultry raising in general. 
It is your contest, all rewards go to you, 
and I am glad if Successful Farming has 
caused you to take greater pains with your 
annual incubation work. 

E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 





With the colony system, there should be | 


a drinking vessel for each coop or brooder, 
unless there is a shallow running stream. 
This may be only an irrigating ditch made 
by dragging the hoe through well-tilled 
ground, provided the ditch is constantly sup- 

plied by a force pump or some other means. 














Big Pt Offer 


3 Patterns, Embroidery Les- Ac 
sons, Idea Book, etc., only 


1 Border Pattern, Retail Value 10c 
1 Butterfly Spray 10c 
3 Towel Designs 

26 Alphabet “6 ad 
1 Fancy Work Book 
1 Emb. Instructions 


” 
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To Quickly Introduce 


our new and up-to-date line of “Success” Trans- 
fer Patterns we will send free and post-paid our 
Course in Embroidery Instruction, illustrating and 
describing thirty different embroidery stitches 
(each stitch is carefully illustrated and explained) 
one ome cons of our Fancy Home Needleworker, a 
book full of new ideas, hints, illustrations and sug- 
— on all I lines of fancy work, and 31 Transfer 
‘atterns a8 mentioned abuve, to anyone who will 
send me only 4c to help pay mailing expense and 
postage. 














The “Success” patterns are ihe best to be ob- 
tained and are easy to use—simply preas on the 
— with a hot iron—and they can be used many 
times. 


This very liberal and special offer is made so 
that you may become familiar with our fine line of 
transfer vere This offer —7 not be repeated. 
Don't dela Fill out and send me the coupon 

ay, or write me a letter. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 
P-8, Success Bldg., -:- Des Moines, lowa 








Free Pattern Coupon 


E. T. Meredith, P-8, Sugoes Bidg., 
Jes Moines, lowa 


Enclosed find 4c to help pay mailing ex 
and eof the 3) Transfer Patterns, ency 
Work Book and Embroidery Instruction described 
above. Itis understood that I may keep them 
without further payment to you. 














Remember Successful Farming ad- 
vertizements are guaranteed to be as 
represented. We stand behind each 
case. 
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somebody said, quite a 
. period before the present 
tariff bill was passed, that 
speech was silver and silence 
golden. Now that is all wrong. 
Speech has a value that is 
sometimes considerably better 
than a dollar a word; and this 
is no reflection on any member 
of the president’s cabinet. 
Why, I’ve got a parrot with 
a vocabulary worth just $3,000 => 
and I mention that sum be- 
cause it is all I have saved 
since my marriage. It isn’t a 
penne parrot. It doesn’t 
ay Indian Runner duck 
or any of those fancy heoeie e 
which the poultry journals = 
assure us are worth $20 a . 
In fact that parrot 


sitting. - 
looked so ancient and moth- 

eaten that a peddler sold it to Uf 

my wife for $1.75 marked down 


from $2. She always falls for 
a bargain. 

Yet that parrot could talk a 
torrent that would put a 
British militant suffragette out 
of commission. She and my wife—when nothing better offered 

would take their knitting and spend a whole afternoon trying 
to see who could have the last work. 

From the first it was my opinion that my wife got stung on 
the parrot—the phrase has no kin to the girl who was stung 
on the meat, the man who was hit in the dining room or the 
woman who was bitten in the parlor—but you couldn’t - 
suade Molly of this. Even when the bird repeated before 
company a choice remark I had indulged in when I sat down 
on a sheet of fly paper that had been laid on a chair by one of 
the children, and when one Sunday morning as Polly hung on 
the front porch and all the neighbors were basking in the 
sunshine, she shouted that Mrs. Ellis was over-dressed and 
that her new green suit was a sight—a bit of gossip my wife 
had imprudently indulged in concerning her next door ac- 
quaintance—even then Molly’s affection for the creature did 
not lessen one whit. 

When at the end of my patience I suggested that we must 
get rid of the bird, we had an argument that put the Lincoln- 
Douglas debate in the shade, aod a week later we continued 
where we had left off. To be serious, sometaing had to be 
be done and I tried to bring Molly to a reasonable view of the 
situation. The neighbors were certainly annoyed at the 
continyal cackling issuing from our place and within the house 
there was not a minute’s peace. Besides, I argued, the bird 
was getting old and it would be only humane that we help it 
get its boat over Jordan’s water. But Molly was obstinate. 
Polly’s garrulousness was a sure indication that she enjoyed 
life and it would be time enough to talk of humaneness en 
Polly began shedding a feather 
or two and showing symptoms 
of failing eye sight, olly 
claimed. Very well. From that 
moment I took matters into my 
own hands. 

Something had to be done 
and it was plain that I was 
elected to doit. One night when 
Molly had gone to with a 
head ache I set the bird’s cage 
in an open window, wired back 
the door of her domain and crept 
upstairs like a thief in the the 
night. The next morning Polly’s voice greeted me with the 
words, “George, you're a great sinner, you are,’”’ and there she 
sat, snug and sound on her perch, a devil-may-care twinkle in 
her green eyes. The next day I accidently dropped the c 
into a barrel of rain water, but the door worked loose and the 
bird came up shouting a choice bit of profanity which it is 
just as well not to mention. So after several other futile at- 
ae to get rid of the talking machine I decided to resort 
to deep strategy. In short, I resolved to poison the creature. 

It was not without a battle with myself that I came to this 
decision. My mind made up, there was no backing down. 
I hit upon the scheme of introducing a small portion of mor- 
phine on a quarter of an apple—a fruit the parrot generally 
devoured with an appetite equal to that of the fat lady at the 
circus. This course I thought would serve to introduce the 
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She had Mr. Jefferies beaten 
to a standstill 


Ugh 
/ ps. 


The parrot gazed at me with suspicion, and drew off where she could 
speculate upon my unusual conduct 


August, 1914 


A BIRD WITH A $3,000 VOCABULARY 


How Polly Saved the Treasure 


By WILSON CLAY MISSIMER 


bird to Charon and get it a 
boat ride across the Styx. 

I procured the morphine 
from a nearby druggist and one 
evening after sup when 
Molly was putting the children 

' to bed I cut up an apple 


| sliced off a quarter, introdu 
aN the morphine in the form of 

sa wder, and wedged the fruit 
B, tween two of the wires of 


of Polly’s cage. 

The parrot gazed at me with 
suspicion and drew off into 
one corner where she could 
speculate upon my unusual 
conduct. I su she re- 
called that I had never invited 
her to dinner before—which 

V2, was very true. I wanted to 
? stay and watch the bird devour 
the bait but the swishing of 
Qs skirts warned me that Molly 
= was returning and I beat a 
hasty retreat. Even then I 
was not sure that she had not 
seen me but as she said noth- 
ing, I knew I had gotten away 
oonie, Ten minutes later when 
I chanced to pass through the 
room, lo and behold the apple was conspicuous by its absence 
and Polly was blinking laboredly on her swing, waging a valiant 
battle against the attacks of the sand man. 

That night I slept soundly, peacefully. And then very 
suddenly I awoke and found myself sitting upright in bed 
listening. Something had disturbed me. In a second I knew 
what it was. Polly was cackling away lustily downstairs. I 
couldn’t believe my ears. By this time the bird should have 
been well on her way in Tartarus, should have paid her toll to 
Charon and had her little boat ride across the Styx and should 
be viewing the sights on the devil’s midway. But here she 
was, talking excitedly. While I was trying to decide just what 
was the cause of the bird’s loquaciousness, I caught another 
sound. I needed no other cue for action. 

I leaped from my bed, snatched my pistol from beneath my 
pillow and st downstairs at great s I descended 
the flight like an Englishman rides horseback—by keeping in 
the air most of the time and merely touching a step now and 
then. Anyone following me would have seen nothing but a 
streak of panes flying through chaos and I think many would 
have doubted that there was a human occupant in them. Her- 
- - his winged sandals could not have made better time 
than |. 

Before I was half way down I could hear distinctly the 
words Polly was employing in her oration. ‘Who are you? 
What do you want?” she was demanding over and over again 
—a little piece of vocabulary I had once taught her on an 
occasion of a book agent presenting himself at our door. 

When I reached the last step there came a violent scufflin 
of feet mingled with excited ejaculations in a man’s voice an 
as I burst into the room two huge filmy figures threw them- 
selves through an open window and 
were swallowed up in the darkness. I 
went weak, dizzy, faint at the thought 
of our money—the money with which 
I would never entrust the local banks 
—the $3,000 tucked away so securely 
in my little safe. 

In less time than it takes to tell, I 
switched on the lights and rushed to 
the corner. The safe had been drilled 
in so many places that it looked like 
a stove burner or a patent shower bath, 
but the doors still held firm. I went 
at the combination and in a few seconds 
I had the safe open. The fortune was 
there! The world was still ours! 

Then I came to the realization of the 
fact that the parrot had saved the 
money. I just wanted to fall on that 
bird’s neck and weep in sheer gratitude. 
“©, you bird,” I shouted and then 
stood stock still in amazement. The 

arrot was dying before my very eyes! 
t had done me that last good turn after 
I had poisoned it! Then and there I 
made up my mind that I'd save that 
bird if it took the whole $3,000 in fees for 








I knew I had gotten 
away safely 
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medical experts and I ran over three 
chairs and a table to the library and got 
down our $2.85 doctor’s book. 

I consulted the index for the word 
“Poisons,” found it after I had run up 
and down the page and missed it a dozen 
times. There they were all listed, seem- 
ingly every one but the one I wanted. But 
at last I came to “Opium and Morphine.” 
This is what our doctor’s book said about 
morphine: 

“Prevent the patient from going to 
sleep. Give ammonia by inhalation and 
keep the patient aroused by dashing cold 
water in the face or making the patient 
walk to and fro. Administer tannin or 
strong coffee and in extreme cases resort 
to artificial respiration. One one-hund- 
redth of a grain of atropia should be given 
hypodermically. Stimulants may be 
necessary. Efforts should not be relaxed 
until the patient is out of danger or as 
long as life remains.”’ 

Well, I performed all the directions that 
were performable. There was some black 
coffee in the pot and I poured out a cup 
of this and procured an eye dropper to 
administer the same. I got the ammonia 
bottle from the cupboard. Then I opened 
the door of Polly’s cage and cautiously 
inserted my hand. All went well until my 
fingers closed over the back. Then the 
bird came to and for an animal full of 
several grains of morphine I never saw 
such action in my life. She went at my 
hand like a woodpecker goes after a tree 
and in three seconds my hand felt as 
though it had been run through a meat 
grinder. But I persisted and pursued 
the bird relentlessly. She did several 
kinds of tangoes about her cage, fighti 
furiously the while, but in the end i 
mastered her and brought her out to the 
kitchen table. Then I thrust the am- 
monia bottle under her beak and she put 
up another battle that had Mr. Jeffries 
beaten to a standstill. After she had 
recuperated I started after her with the 
eye dropper full of coffee but this proved 
so impracticable after the first attempt 
that 1 abandoned it and contented my- 
self and Polly by poking her head right 
down into the cup. She came up gamer 
than before and we did the third round 
of the struggle, both going to our corners 
at the end of it a bit groggy. There was 
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one consolation in this whole bit of 
ludicrous procedure—ludicrous now, but 
dead serious then—I was at least keeping 
the parrot awake. 

At this pretty little crisis in the game 
Molly herself walked in upon me. I stood 
there and grinned at her—you know the 
sickening grin a fellow gives in such pre- 
dicaments. I felt about as comfortable 
as a man seating himself in the electric 
chair. 

Molly stared at me and then came the 
inevitable question. ‘For heaven’s sake, 
what are you doing?” 

I did some more grins and tried my 
best to swallow my Adam’s apple. The 
one little effort I made at speech brought 
forth such a funny sound from my throat 
that I checked the noise and remained 
silent. - 

But she asked the question again—you 
can’t get away from answering a woman. 

“We were nearly robbed—Polly talked 
and awoke me and I got down in time to 
frighten the burglars away before they 

gotten our money. Just look at the 
safe, how they drilled it,”’ and I pointed 
almost in pride at the safe. 

But Molly’s eyes never left mine which 
little trick didn’t ease my spirits one 
whit. She came over and took the bird 
from my hands—and I noticed she didn’t 
attempt to mistake Molly’s fingers for a 
steak, as she had mine, and she put her 
back into the cage. 

“Well, my dear husband, let this be a 
lesson to you. You don’t need to con- 
fess; I can guess the rest. When I came 
downstairs from putting the children to 
bed I caught a glimpse of your coat tails 
getting out of the room. I knew you’d 

n up to some deviltry. I noticed the 
apple in Polly’s cage. I didn’t think you’d 
go so far as to attempt to poison the poor 
innocent creature, but as you had never 
been known to feed the parrot before, 
to be on the safe side I removed the apple 
before she had touched a morsel of it.” 

The lump in my throat suddenly ex- 

loded into nothing and my heart which 
had been wandering all over my insides 
during the last half hour dveell into its 
proper socket with a jolt. 

It is a good thing to adorn the body, 
but it is far better to enrich the mind. 
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PIGS, PETS AND PLEASURE 
Probably the most original team that 
can be found on any farm is found in a 
Maine town where Arthur Redmond has 
trained a pig to be harnessed into a mini- 
ature wagon and this animal is driven 





about as readily as a trained dog. A 
harness has been made that fits the animal 
and he has a pair of bits the same as a 
horse. It has always been considered that 
a hog could not be driven because of his 
obstinacy, but this theory has been ex- 
ploded by this boy.—J. E. T. 


When you are interested in an adver- 
tisement in another paper, see if it is also 
in Successful Farming; if not, ask us about 
it. If it is, tell the advertiser you are 
answering the advertisement which ap- 
pears in Successful Farming. This applies 
our guarantee bond to you and makes you 
safe whether you buy from dealer or direct. 

Overburden not your memory to make 
so faithful a servant a slave. Memory, 
like a purse, if it be overfull that it can 
not shut, all will drop out of it. Take 
heed of a gluttonous curiosity to feed on 
many things; lest the greediness of ap- 
petite of your memory spoil its digestion. 





You’ve got to preach short sermons to 
catch sinners; and deacons won’t believe 
they need long ones themselves.—G. H. 
Lorimer. 

—Fuller. 





Fine Shot Gun Given 





New Harmony, Ind. 
Hopkins 


Dear Mr. Meredith: I received my 
& Allen Shot Gun and am very well pleased 
with it. he first day I had my gun I 
killed ten rabbits. The first time I 
shot it, I killed a rabbit running. 

Respectfully, Morris Alexander. 
Danville, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Meredith: I wish to 
say that the i is first class. It 
shoots as well as any high 4 
gun. Have had lots of fun with it. 
earned that gun in one-hal’ of a day. 


Hopkins & Allen, automatic ejector, take-down pattern. 
Description made of fine decarbonized, rolled steel, choke-bored by improved method 
which insures superior shooting qualities. Compensating locking bolt, 
i hardened frame. Patent ep Soreend, low rebound- 





oil 


ros 
ing hammer. Walnut, pistol Dp stock. 
Splendidly finished and > 


Send Me Your Name and Address 


ced 
Have killed nine Jack rabbits and got four ducks last 
I thank you ever so much for it. 


Rubber butt-plate. 


night. I 
Yours truly, Wm. Folkerts. 


Barrel 


12 guage, bi steel, 30 inch barrel. 


on a pust-card and I 
will tell you all about 
my new plan by which 





one of these splendid shot-guns. 


E. T. Meredith, .U8L'SHE®. 


Perfect Lock Stitch Sewing Awls GIVEN 4.pein" grain 


ete. The awl is well-made and with 
straight curved come with the outfit. Con 
use any kind of thread—we send a good sup 

year subscriptions to Successful Farming at 





The fall hunting season will soon be here. Write today. 


ordinary care will last a lifetime. point groo 
venient to carry, hy aed to mend a rip. 

y with — awl My Offer: Awl given for two three- 

each. T. Meredith, Dept. 8.A. 8, Des Moines, Ia. 


you can y earn 


Des Moines, [owa 


eon ley belts, 
ed eno 
You can 
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THIS FINE FLASHLIGHT 


YOURS FOR A FAVOR 


BYERYONE about 
the home will many 
many times greatly n 
one of these fine electric 
flashlights. Just the 
thing to use about the 
house at night when 
looking for anything, or 
in the daytime when 
searching for an article 
in a dark closet or in 
the cellar or basement, 
or it is handy when 
reading the incubator 
thermometer, looking 
at the clock or watch, 
ete., etc. Then it is 
very convenient for use 
about the barn, in the 
hay mow, or when har- 
nessing or unharnessing 
a team in the dark, etc. 
And you would appreciate it when driving a 
dark road at night, expecially if anything about 
the harness wrong. t is an absolute 
necessity to ihe man with an automobile. No 
danger of fire or explosion. 
This is as good a flashlight ag you can buy 
where. ft has a beautifwd nickel case, two- 
cell bat and Tungsten lamp. I can make 
the following offer so liberal because I have 
bought several thousand flashlights at the low- 


est ble price. 

My Offer: Flashlight complete, as de~ 
scribed above, sent postpaid for two 3-year 
new, renewal or extensiou subscriptions to 
Successful F i at 50 cents each, and 10 
cents additional. T. MEREDITH, Dept. 
F. L. 8, Des Moines, Ia. 


SM eh ae 
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Conveyances to Defeat Creditors 


When the owner of a farm, intending to 
defraud his creditors, has deeded it to an- 
other without consideration, and sub- 
sequently settles with his creditors, the 
‘ grantee is under high moral obligation to 
reconvey the property, but can not be 
compelled to do so. The moral obliga- 
tion to reconvey the property is a valu- 
able and sufficient consideration for a deed 
by which the title is reconveyed to the 
original grantor, or at his direction, or 
with his consent, is conveyed to him and 
his wife. In such a case, where the farm 
was occupied for many years by the t- 
or and his wife as their home and pre- 
sumably acquired by their joint efforts, 
and after the settlement with the creditors 
the grantee in the fraudulent deed con- 
veyed the land to him and his wife with- 
out any valuable consideration being 
paid by the wife, there is no presumption 
that she was to hold the title conveyed to 
her in trust for her husband; and the deed 
vests in her the absolute title to an un- 
divided. half interest in the lands. (Kan- 
sas Supreme Court, Olson vs. Peterson, 
128 Pacific Reporter 191.) 

Real Estate Agent's Right to Commission 

If a real estate agent undertakes to dis- 

of property on certain terms and ef- 
fect a completed sale, he is not entitled 
to his commission, although a prospective 
purchaser produced by the agent enters 
into a contract with the owner, if the 
buyer is su uently unable to perform. 
On the other hand, if the agent under- 
takes to find a purchaser who will buy on 
specified terms he is entitled to his com- 
mission when he produces a purchaser 
who is ready, willing, and able to buy on 
the terms and conditions proposed, even 
though the owner refuses to enter into any 
binding contract with the proposed pur- 
chaser. Even though the seller and the 
purchaser enter into a tentative agree- 
ment as to the terms of the sale, if a condi- 
tion precedent to the contract’s taking 
effect, such as a present cash payment, is 
not performed by the buyer, then theagent 
is not entitled to this commission, for the 
purchaser is not ready, willing, and able 
to make the purchase on the terms pro- 
posed. It is well settled that when the 
agent produces a purchaser acceptable to 
the owner, who makes with him a bind- 
ing contract fixing the terms on which he 
shall have a conveyance of the property, 
nothing weeny by between them save 
the performance by such accepted pur- 
chaser of the contract thus entered into, 
the agent becomes entitled to his com- 
mission. (Iowa Supreme Court, Nagl vs. 
Small, 138 Northwestern Reporter 849.) 
Seller’s Rep: comminiipne Concerning Soil of 

arm 


Generally, representations by a seller 
of farm land as to whether or not the soil is 
productive or will produce a certain 
amount of grain to the acre, etc., are re- 
garded as mere expressions of opinion, and 
therefore, not actionable though they 
prove untrue. But if a purchaser, not be- 
ing acquainted with the character of the 
local soil told the seller that he wanted a 
rich soil that would not need commercial 
fertilizer, that he would not buy a farm 
which required such fertilizer at any price, 
and that he would have to rely on the 
seller’s honesty as to the character of the 
soil, the latter’s false representations that 
the soil was rich and did not require fer- 
tilizer, when in fact it was thin, and he had 
used fertilizer on it for several years and 
knew that a good crop could not be pro- 
duced without it, were more than mere 






(Another Pony 


Who Wants This Fine Shetland Pony, Buggy, 
Harness, Saddle and Riding Bridle? 
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EDITH, Publisher 
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uaranteed Camera 


GIVEN 


This fine, roll film camera 
exactly fits the boy or girl and 
yet appeals to older people as 
well. You can make really fine 
pictures with it. It is light, 
strong, quick, complete and 
fully guaranteed. It has a lens 
that cuts a sharp picture well 
into the corners of the film, and 
a reliable automatic shutter for 
time and instantaneous expo- 
sures. This camera carries a 
film of six exposures. The size 
of the picturesis 2 44 x 3% in. 
Size of camera is 3 3-16 x 4 \% 
x 5 % inches. 


You Can Easily Learn to Take, De- 
velop and Print Your Own Photos. 


With a camera, such as the Seneca we offer, the expense of buying fil developing 
printing is very low. Or, you can soon learn to develop and print your owe hotos. You 
could not devote a part of your spare time to a more interesting or more profi le work. 

This camera is not puzzling nor cumbersome, but is almost automatic. It is made so 
that it does pretty nearly all the work itself. You don't ha ' ; 
don't have to have art or skill; but just go shead and senke oo rt era tabe 

Write me to-day asking for complete description of this fi and for details 
splendid new plan by which you can earn one in a few hous, Welbe at pean nae 
matter slips your mind. You will be delighted to learn how easily you can get one of these 


E. T. Meredith, Pub., Successful Farming, 


C-33, Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Every dollar you spend with our advertisers helps us to make a batter 
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scuri Court of Appeals, Williamson vs. 
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LETTERS and COMMENTS 


All of these buildings have cement foundations, 
floors, and feeding floors. 








_ A complete electric light plant was installed and 
lights up each department of each building in the 





This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. None 
of the views herein exp i by our subscribers 
are necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will Ty ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 


IS OPTIMISTIC 

I like your ition on so many important ques- 
tions and read your editorials very carefully. Just 
keep on explaining things to your farmer friends 
as carefully and concisely as you have done and you 
will have a corps of intelligent voters to rise up and 
call you blessed.Success to you.—Mrs. W. Gee, Ia. 


WILLING TO TAKE HIS MEDICINE 

I would rather miss a good meal than one single 
copy of this paper and if you did not put in it some 
things that belong to the othe? side, I should not 
think it worth reading. I like to catch it some- 
times as well as to see the other fellow getting his, so 
go ahead, I shall not burn or order my paper 
stopped. I am a farmer and enjov reading the farm 
topics. —G. L. Moon, II. 


SEES GOOD IN AUTO 

I like Successful Farming because it has some- 

thing interesting for the whole family. I always 
read the editorials. I can’t help but think how one 
sided some people think, like the man that thought 
the automobile is a curse and how many lives it has 
taken, saying nothiag about the lives it has saved. 
It certainly is a great life saver too, since every doc- 
tor has one, and various other ways if one stops to 
think. I just wish I had one now to take my pro- 
duce to market. It is a time saver too. That fel- 
low is too slow who wants to cut the auto advertis- 
ing out. When I am ready to buy an auto, I cer- 
tainly will look one up through your advertisements 
because I find them to be O. K. That is where we 
answer ads from.— Mrs. C. Knack, Ill. 
WHY HE QUIT 

You ask why we have quit growing beef catile. 
I can answer for Ohio. The answer is plain and 
simple. It costs 5 cents per pound to grow heef 
cattle in this state. Our experiment station, by 

ated tests has demonstrated this to be true. 
The farmer gets from 3 to 5 cents a pound for his 
cattle. His loss on each steer weighing 1000 
pounds is therefore from $30 to $50. Is this a suffi- 
cient explanation? If growing beef cattle was prof- 
itable the business would not need boosting, it 
would take care of itself. 

The writer quit growing beef cattle some years 
ago, but as an experiment with two calves I sold 
one at ten weeks old and got $15.20. The other 
I kept untilit was eighteen months old and the most 
I could get for it was $15. Do you wonder why we 
sell veal calves? 

If each copy of Successful Farming cost the pub- 
lishers 8 cents and the most they could get for it was 
4 cents, including advertising, I presume the pub- 
lishers would not do much advertising for new 
subscribers. 

Here is one maxim as true as the law of gravita- 
tion: Epon p= - it will advance and grow 
bigger, if not it will ine.’’ This applies to grow- 
ing beet cattle just the same as to other industries. 
When we did grow beef cattle we did not get to 
keep the money for ourselves. We had to turn it 
over for the benefit of our large army of ravenous 
taste spenders.—Grant Cline, Ohio. 


WANTS MORE ON SINGLE TAX 

I am in receipt of my copy of a recent issue, and 
want to thank you for so good a number, especially 
do I value your remarks on single tax. We hada 
speaker here on that subject and the referendum, a 
Mr. J. Z. White from Chicago. There is much for 
the man_not in politics in this doctrine of single 
tax, and I hope you will continue the articles. I 
would also like to read in the paper about the 
high cost of living, and the cost of high living in 
the cities. One rarely hears a farmer complaini 
of the cost of high living. He is not so busy as his 
city brother in humoring his un wants. 
If city folks would try to live the life as though 
they would know no other, instead of grabbing for 
everything in sight, apparently with the knowledge 
that they would not be here long and must accumu- 
late enough to buy a good reputation before calli 
on St. Peter, they would not coniplain of the eout of 
living.—Wm. Dyke, Ill. 


CITY CONVENIENCES IN THE COUNTRY 

_Sun Crest Farm, so called because located on a 
hill with beautiful view of skies and surrounding 
pepe oh consists of eighty acres of as pretty a la: 
of b as you often see. The improvements, which 
have just been completed consist of: 

Ist. A 32’x36’ cottage, divided into three livi 
rooms, three bedrooms, three closets, toilet 
bath, and central hall, with a large attic above 
with gable windows, and a basement. under all, 
divided into cistern, fully equipped laundry room, 
store room, furnace room, coal bins, and le 
room. 2nd. A 32’x62’ barn with a 10’x11’ silo at 
each of the two front corners, and an alley way, 
leading from between these two silos through 
center of barn, with stock on each side. 3rd. A 
24'x50 combination building consisting of auto, 
buggy, on, and machinery departments, corn 
crib, and drive. 4th. A 12/x45/ hog house with 
corn crib at one end and six windows to the south. 
5th. A 10x22’ chicken house with windows to 














most satisfactory manner, and is certainly a delight 
to the owners. 

We have a complete water pressure system with 
underground tank, and pi ¢ ing water to all 
stock watering places, a to the house, which has 
complete plumbinv for bath, toilet and kitchen, and 
also @ modern furnace which heats the whole 
house in fine shape. 

Between the two silos in the barn, stands a six 
horse power gasoline engine, which furnishes power 
to run the electric light plant, and water works, 
and fills silos, grinds, shells, elevates grain, saws 
wood, ete. 

We are not sorry that we made the buildings just 
as plain as possible in order that we might have 
these modern improvements, which mean so much 
to us, and lighten and beautify farm labor, and make 
home life comfortable and bright; we feel that w 
could not give up the electric light, the water works, 
the furnace, and surely not the silos, as we have had 
a silo for over twenty years. We have two silos 
and may want another one sometime. Can't farm 
without the silo. 

Many callers have said, ‘Why, you have all the 
conveniences of city life, with country life thrown 
in,”’ and we feel that this is true, and by the aid of 
our auto, we can have all the city life we care for. 
—Mrs. A. P. West, Ia. 


WHY CATTLE ARE SCARCE 
Two years ago I spent a year in eastern and cen- 
tral Wyoming and cen tell you that one of the 
great reasons for the decline of the cattle business 
is that the country is being taken up by home- 
steaders. -They are pouring in and taking up the 
plain country and fencing it in so that the old time 
cattle men are being crowded out éntirely. I know 
an old cow man who lives in Cheyenne, who had 
from six hundred up to nine hundred head of beef 
cattle on the open range four years ago and he has 
been so crowded off the range that today he has 
just about quit the business, simply because he was 
compelled to. This is a true sample of the whole 

western plains country.—Wm. Kaull, Col. 


CALLS OLEO A COUNTERFEIT 
Commenting on the article by Mrs. J. F. R. 
favoring the use of oleo, would like to learn how 
any man or woman can conscientiously advocate 
lowering the cost of living by the use of a coun- 
terfeit article which is produced at so low a price 
as to permit the payment of such | licenses as 
are charged the ~_— in oleo, and still net them a 
rofit far above that made on any genuine article. 
t is a rank counterfeit which is sold at a price a 
fraction lower than the real stuff in order to attract 
the consumer. If people would just consider that 
such stuff, being almost devoid of taste, will not go 





creamery when we sell the cream. For a few years 
I made butter and had it engaged at a good price 
but it meant lots of time and hard labor and my 
husband persuaded me to quit making butter and 
sell the cream. 

Our vegetables for the winter are stored in the 
cellar by my husband and the hired man. Apples 
picked and put away ready for use. 

I have a good washing machine, wringer, vacuum 
cleaner and quite a few other labor saving devices. 
The money from the chickens, eggs and cream is 
mine and with it I buy what I think will be a saving 
in time and strength and I know just how much I 
have to spend, and save some too. 

I was not raised on a farm but married a farmer 
and have lived on a farm for the past thirteen 
years. I love the farm and preferit tolivingintown. 

My friends and neighbors live the same as we do. 
Our husbands would not think of having us go out 
and pick up potatoes, husk corn, etc. I think it is 
all undated bee unless you want to hoard up money 
to leave for some one else to have a good time on 
after you are gone. We do not own our own farm 
but have lived on the same farm ever since we were 
married, and we are getting some of the enjoyment 
of life besides laying up a few dollars for a rainy day. 
—A Happy Farmer’s Wife, Ohio. 


THINKS TRAPPING NECESSARY 

I wonder if any of those non-trapping advocates 
ever tried to raise a garden where the woodchucks 
and rabbits were thicker than flies around mo- 
lasses. If they had, I don’t think they would favor 
a law that prohibited the manufacture of traps, or 
any other instruments of torture that would ex- 
terminate them. They may say, fence in your 
garden, but it is not always peaibla with poor follcs. 
And what are you going to do with the poor inno- 
cent wolves that keep you awake nights with thcir 
howlings and slaughter your sheep in the bargain? 
I think C. BE. Davis’ article in the April issue is a 
little overdrawn. It is evident that Mr. Davis has 
rot had an extensive acquaintance among trapp«rs. 
I have never noticed that they suffered the ven- 

ance of a just God any more than other people. 

t us turn our attention to the millions of Tiree 
beings in the free country of ours, that are suffering 
the pangs of hunger and starvation that a few 
millionaire parents may live in luxury and ease, 
and see what we can do to relieve their sufferings 
and I think our efforts will be more appreciated.— 
D. W. Tozier, Minn. 


ARTICLE MERITS HIGH PRAISE 

We have had the pleasure of reading your June 
edition and note your valued article entitled “Old 
Friends or Adventure?"’ This article is something 
out of the ordinary but merits high praise for its 
valuable assistance in keeping young people on the 
farm and keeping their interest there. 
We believe that by giving cold facts such as in 
this article the yours people will not feel so de- 








more than two-thirds as far as butter, they would 
soon see that it is not really cheaper but dearer. 
Two pounds of butter, now 25 cents per pound, will | 
go farther than three pounds of oleo which is 22 | 
cents, Cost of butter 50 cents, cost of oleo 66 | 
cents. Doesn't take much figuring to see which is | 
the cheaper doesit? Now some dispute me but 
I know from the experience of our neighbors. One 
family who purch 10 poundsof butter per month 
from me was induced to ¢ to oelo. In just 
30 days she had purchased and used 16 pounds of 
cleo. As she paid me 30 cents for the butter her 
bill was $3.00 for butter as against $3.52 for oleo. 
That butter cost me about $2.75 while the oleo cost 
the producer probably a dollar. I received 25 
cents for producing a month's supply of pure whole- 
some butter. The counterfeit netted its producers 
$2.52 for the same. Now, why do sensible people 
countenance such transactions? Go farther back. 
Who really produced that oléo? Why the farmer, 
of course. What did he get forit? This is a ques- 
tion it would do the consSumer good to figure out. 
Now, Mrs. or Mr. Consumer, if you want to lower 
the cost of living but still maintain a , whole- 
some, standard article of food, just drop Mr. Pro- 
ducer a card and get that month’s supply of good 
wholesome butter by Eas post direct from churn 
to table and don’t endanger your health by a rank 
imitation.—E. G. Cross, Pa. 


FARMER'S WIFE NOT A DRUDGE 
After reading the letter written by a farmer's 
wife from Lowa, I thought I would in a little of 

experience on the farm as I would not want the 
itor and readers of Successful Farming to think 
all farmers’ wives are dru - 
We are not well off in this world’s goods but we 
are enjoying life each and not saving up every 
penny by denying ourselves necessities of life, 
or by doing the work of two persons in order to lay 
a little more away in the bank to enjoy when we 
get old. Prt 
As we are fortunate by li on a gas line we 
have natural gas piped over the house both for 
heat and light. the cold weather the fires 
in the kitchen and living room burn utonly 
which cops the house comfortable and cheerf 
We have hard and soft water in the kitchen 
and pantry with a sink in each place, one for carry- 
ing waste water and the other has a pipe leading 
to the chicken yard and in this way we supply our 
chickens with fresh drinking water without leaving 
the kitchen. 

We only milk three or four cows. We use a cream 
separator and twice a week a boy comes for the 
cream and it is sold to the Someti 











sirous of seeing the city and will be more contented 
to remain onthe farm and = up this “back 
. Se farm movement.” harles J. Koehler, 
aviicnh, 

Comment—The writer of this article, Mr. Lloyd 
Kenyon Jones, has provided us with several other 
articles along the same general line. Watch for 
them.—Editor. 


THE DECLINE OF CHURCHES 

T notice in your paper an article entitled “‘What 
the Country Church is Up Against.” It com- 
mences with a statement in regard to abandoned 
churches, estimating there are ten thousand such 
churches in the coun (a sad comment on the 
strength of religion and the power of the gospel) 
and then continues with a scientific and theoretical 
explanation why this condition prevails. The 
writer attributes it to bad roads, to poor living, to 
tenant farming, to a shifting and decreasing rural 

ulation. — , 

t seems plain that the main cause for the present 
condition is a decline of or lack of interest in relig- 
ious matters which is evidenced by the fact that peo- 

le had interest enough to build those churches, 

ut now have not interest enough to support them. 
As to bad roads, the roads are not any worse 
than they were when the churches were built. 
Years ago pedple would go five and six miles ta 
religious meetings in yo wagons, with ox teams 
and not complain about the worst of roads. 

But why this lack of interest? There must be a 
cause for it. There are many things which have an 
indirect effect upon the public in regard to religion, 
but the greatest of all is the lack of faith in the 
teachings of the bible, and, a8 much as it may be 
dep , the fact is that.for many years past and 

of today the world over are criticising the 

ible as they never have before. Some will tell you 
that the bi was written in eed pepe: of the 
church, that the records‘of God and his doings are 
a libel upon his name and character; but whatever 
their conclusions, their teachings have a masked 
effect upon the public in regard to religion. Com- 
pare the religion of the people of sixty years ago 
with the sentiment of the people of and you 
will notice the change. Many congregations will 
listen to an eloquent portrayal of the glories of 
Heaven or the horrors of Hell with indifference or 
unbelief, and this state of feeling is not confined 
to the country churches alone.—Alva Jones, 8. D. 


; A GOOD BEGINNING 

This is just a word to tell you how much I ap- 
iate such articles as the one entitled ‘Shall 

Fiisto Repeat Iteelf?’’ You are doing splendid 
k of an understanding 





we save out enough cream to make butter for our 





the south and special sun room for Jittle chicks. 
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own use, and, if not, we get our butter from the | about the land question. Herbert Quick. 
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IN THE FLOWER GARDEN 


By IDA D. BENNETT 





N June and July the old fashioned gar- 
den is gay with gorgeous blooms of the 
Oriental or perennial poppy. No other 

flower gives such depth of color or offers 
such ravishing glimpses of wonderful in- 
terior finish. To come upon a great scarlet 
or blood-red blossom which has opened in 
the night or at the first kiss of the morning 
sun, while yet the purplish black of its 
»ollen is unmarred by bees and the great 
Pack blotches gleaming velvety in their 
crimson cup, the petals all crinkled and 
silky from their recent unfolding, is a 
moment of keenest pleasure and is apt to 
be accompanied by an ambitious desire 
to own more and still more poppies. 

Fortunately the burgeoning of poppies 
comes close upon the heels of theseason of 
their propagation or transplanting. Un- 
like the annual poppies, the Oriental vari- 
eties are readily transplanted even when 
of considerable size. A way I have found 
very convenient for securing stock is to 
sow the seed in a row in the vegetable 
garden where they can receive the same 
cultivation as the vegetable; this gives 
strong robust plants which may be lifted 
in late summer or fall and transplanted 
into permanent beds in the flower garden, 
if desired, may remain in the garden until 
the following spring when they go into 
permanent quarters, but probably the fall 
setting is best; at least it has this advan- 
tage that there is more room for the work 
then than in the hurried days of spring. 

Oriental Poppies 

Oriental poppies are more easily propa- 
gated and established of late years; at 
least that is my experience. Several years 
ago I found it quite impossible to get a 
good stand of the plants but now am very 
successful with them. The blossoms are 
magnificent, some quite as large as a 
child’s head and without the old tendency 
to die during August and September, that 
being the principal cause of my failure 
with them. Nowadays they do not dis- 
appear at all but make the new set of 
leaves inside the crown of the old, before 
those leaves disappear. This makes it 
possible to keep track of them. When the 
new leaves begin to appear, and they ap- 
pear much earlier on plants which for any 
reason have failed to bloom, the plants 
may be lifted and placed in their perma- 
nent positions. 

After they are planted in permanent 
quarters I think it better not to disturb 
them again. Left to themselves, with due 
attention to cultivation and keeping up 
the fertility of the soil, there are few more 
persistent perennials. Unlike the annual 
poppies they do not self sow, seldom form- 
ing or perfecting their seed in the north, 
and thus, never become the nuisance that 
the annuals do. Therefore it is necessary 
to purchase seed for fresh stock of the 
florists and this may be done either in 
spring or in midsummer, sowing the seed 
in a protected corner or bed where it will 
not be disturbed. 

As the seed is very fine it muat be dis- 
tributed evenly and thinly and to accom- 





plish this more successfully it is best to 
mix it with fine, dry sand—a cupful of 
sand to a packet of seed, scattering this as 
thinly as possible and merely pressing it 
into the soil with a piece of board or with 


the feet. If the soil is Laas by and dry it 
may be lightly raked over before tramping 
it down. 


In transplanting, the plants should be 
set at least a foot apart, for though a 
slender, upright plant the first summer it 
soon develops into a sturdy clump with 
many stems, each crowned with its won- 
derful flower. 

Pansies 

It is in August, also, that we make prep- 
aration for our most successful display 
of pansies; sowing the seed, which should 
be the best obtainable, in shallow drills in 
a spent hot bed, a cold frame or a bed in 
the open ground which can be enclosed 
with rough boards, higher in the rear than 
in front, and slopmg towards the east or 
south and capable of being protected dur- 
ing winter with sash or a canvas cover. 
The glass, of course, is best as it admits 
light and allows of much growth durin 
winter; any old window sash will do which 
does not allow water to drip through upon 
the beds and drill channels. 

Always I prefer to sow my seed about 
the fifteenth of August. When the plants 
are up which takes about fourteen days, 
and have made some growth, transplant 
part of them into fresh rows so that the 
stand about an inch apart each way. If 
well cared for, given a good fibrous loam 
soil containing some leaf mould or earth 
from the compost heap, and not allowed 
to suffer for water, they will probably begin 
to show buds by cold weather. I usually 
find them full of nice long buds, often 
showing color, when the beds are opened 
in the spring and in a short time the beds 
are a mass of wonderful color. 

I like a long, narrow bed for ies; 
one right out in the open, where they 
all the sun and air there isand such beauties 
as this gives, never a weak leggy plant, but 
short, thick, stiff stems holding aloft great 
velvety blooms. 

The soil for the beds should be the 
same as for the seedlings, deep, fibrous 
loam, well enriched with well decayed cow 
manure—horse manure is too warm—and 
the more leaf mould the better; and always 
sufficient moisture, watering twice a day 
if necessary—at night and at high noon— 
for pansies are one of the plants which are 
not injured by sun on the foliage when wet. 

Irrigating the beds by making channels 
between the plants for the passage 
water and then letting it flow for some 
time, thoroughly soaking the und is 
better than a superficial sprinkling and 
the persistent gathering of the flowers 
before they fade, allowing not one seed to 
ripen is the secret of persistent and enor- 
mous blooms. 

Another thing which must be done in 
August is the transplanting or resetting 
of the Madonna or Candidum ilies. 
These should be lifted and reset as soon as 
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the old foliage begins to die down and be-, 
fore new growth starts. 

Always examine the bulbs carefully for 
signs of decay, for injured parts or for | 
worm nests and if the soil in which they | 
grew is infested with small wire worms, 
ants or anything injurious to plant life, | 
remove the lilies to a more favorable lo- | 
eation and see that it is not only healthy | 
but also well drained. 

Candidum lilies do not need the deep 
setting of Japan lilies; the tip of the bulb 
should be just below the surface of the | 
soil for best results. Sprinkling a little 
charcoal and sulphur over and about the 
bulb is an excellent precaution and some- 
times a little of sphagnum moss be- 
neath the bulb will make for the health 
and dryness of the bulb. 

If any scales are broken off in handling 
they may be used for starting new bulbs 
as each little scale bears at its base an 
embryo bulb which only needs encourag- 
ing by burying in damp sand to start into 
growth, and, in time, will make a blooming 


PLANTING PEONIES 

The peony is becoming one of the popu- 
lar flowers again. The oldtime garden 
was not complete without a generous sup- 
ply of iarge double peonies in red, white 
and pink. Today there are hundreds of 
varieties, varying greatly in form and em- 
bracing almost every shade from pure white 
to the Zarbest violet red. Odd and beauti- 
ful as many of these new sorts are they do 
not greatly excel the old favorites, and I 
would advise a liberal use of the old stand- 
ard doubles, for they are not so expensive 
as the new sorts and probably somewhat 
hardier, forming strong clumps in a short- 
er time. 





Peonies like a deep rich loam, high 
enough so water will not stand around | 
their roots, and the surface soilshould con- 
tain sufficient decaying vegetable matter 
to prevent its becoming compact or form- 
ing a crust. Stir a liberal sur ply of thor- | 
oughly rotted manure or some bone meal 
into the soil just before growth begins in 
the spring, and later give a light mulch 
unleas you intend to give thorough culti- 
vation throughout the season until they 
have matured the eyes for the coming year. 

The hardiness of peonies and their com- 
pact habit of growth make them aveny 
valuable to plant with shrubbery. 
background of evergreens sets off their 
magnificent blooms to advantage. Planted 
along the edge of a clump of spirea Van 
Houttei, or Bridal Wreath as it is usually 
called, they form pretty masses, but they 
should be fitted into nooks in the outline 
of the shrubbery rather than a solid row 
in front of it, ior the Bridal Wreath has 
graceful drooping branches which would 
not show to good advantage over a row of 
stiff peony plants. 

The best time to set peonies is after they 
become dormant in the fall and before 
they begin to form the tender shoots from 
the base preparatory to starting the spring 
growth. As this is done very early it is 
well to get the work done g Pvwe some 
warm spell in the late fall or winter. Do 
not disturb the clumps when once planted 
for several years, for they do not take 
kindly to having their roots disturbed, 
a = to bloom for a year or so.— 


We tramp around through life and miss 
seeing most of its wonders. A grain of 
wheat sprouts and grows but that 1s noth- 
ing to us because there are millions of 
grains of wheat yoy. be same thing. But 
when one stops to think how it is done, 
how the sprout starts and grows, then he 
sees the wonder of it. The greatest won- 
ders of the world are in our own back 
yards if we only have the eyes to see them. 
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Highland Park College 


The Greatest Practical School of the West 


Nearly 2,000 students enrolled last year. Thirty-eight states and eleven 
foreign countries represented. Hundreds of young men and young women 
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J ( portunities and advantages offered nowhere else. 
Because these advantages cost less here. 
Because the training is practical and thorough. 
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Where Summer Overflowed 
By EMMA CASE MOULTON | 


T was only eight by the bi 
, but the electric fans were 

whirr to the click of the cash tubes and the 
clang of the elevator doors in the big department 
store in the hot, dusty city. The last of the 








court house clock 
y adding their 










clerks had rung m—rung in to counters 
= piled high with remnants at “one-half the 
marked price’’—mountains of sample skirts 
worth five dollars, “today, only, for one- 
ninety-eight” ; rung in to exacting cus- 
tomers, to a tyrannical floor walker, to confusing 
transfers, to backache, headache, and heartache 
that comes in the summer months to the shut-in. 
Rung in, when birds and blossoms and breezes 
called with all the voices of the June time to 
ring out—out in the glorious gladness of the 
out of doors. 

“Won’t you wear one?” The elevator boy looked puzzled and foolish 
as a quaint little old lady took from a basket of old fashioned roses, a big 
blush rosebud and stuck it in his button hole, then flitted away as the car 
stopped at the third floor; but the crowded elevator cage didn’t hold that 
boy that day. Every whiff from the cool pink bud carried him to the gate 
of the old picket fence at grandma’s—and there he swung among the iflacs 
and blush roses, so happy that his smile and courtesy cheered all who rode 
in be > cage that shot up and down from basement to roof garden all that 
hot day. . 

“Just keep it on your desk, dear,’ and the little gray lady laid a fresh 
pink spray of sweet briar in front of the powdered blonde at the transfer 
desk. Before the astonished girl could tuck her powder rag in her shirt 
waist, the little lady was gone, but the fragrance of the sweet briar filled 
that whole corner of the store. And so from floor to floor, from counter to 
counter she flitted, leaving a trail of the fragrant June time after her, till 
the big brown basket was empty. 

“Why mother Tinsley, where have you been?” were the words with 








which her daughter greeted the little gray lady with the empty basket, as 
she stepped from an inter-urban car some hours later. 

“Well, Jane, I just couldn’t bear to have all this sweet smelling June 
in my garden going to waste, and I just made up my mind that as long as 
there were lots of young hearts in the city that couldn’t come out into the 
summer where they belong, I would take the summer in to them. Ana I 
it every blessed Saturday till frost comes’’. 


am going to ¢ And she did. 
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Delays 
Sometimes 


Expensive 


Business or social en- 
gagement—just a few 
minutes for lunch—can’t 
wait for service. What 
can be had quickly? 


Order 


Post 
Twoasties 


with fresh berries or fruit 
and cream. They will be 
served immediately, they 
are nourishing and taste 
mighty good, too. 


Sold by Grocers 


—everywhere! 














THE EARLY MORNING 

Since the busiest time of the year for 
the farmer’s wife generally comes during 
the warmest weather, it is wise for her to 
make the best of it by doing all she can 
during the cool hours of each day. 

I do not mind working for a half hour 
in the kitchen just before retiring. I re- 
place my afternoon dress by a long-sleeved 
apron, and am cool and comfortable. 

'f there is bread to bake next day I mix 
it at night, so that it can be made into 
loaves first thing in the morning and it is 
out of the oven by the time the morning 
work is done. 

If other baking is necessary, I decide 
just what it is to be, and then gather on 
my baking table the various things I shall 
need. If you have never tried this, you 
have no idea how much time it will save 
next morning. 

The night before washing I put the 
clothes to soak in a little luke-warm water, 
sprinkling a little good soap powder over 
each garment and rolling them loosely. 
The boiler is filled and placed on the back 
of the stove. 














When ironing is on the program, the 
clothes are sprinkled. 

During the busy season, I up as soon 
as anyone in the morning. That gives me 
a long hour before breakfast. Sometimes 
if there is only a pie or a cake to bake, it is 
in the oven by the time we sit down to 
breakfast. Or some other work has been 
accomplished. If the clothes are ready and 
the water hot immediately after breakfast, 
one of the men can always be for a 
few minutes to turn the machine. 

The morning fire provides plenty of hot 
water, so I scald the dishes and milk 
things and drain them all. Very often two 
hours after breakfast the fire is allowed to 
die out. 

The rest of the cooking for the day is 
done over my little two-burner alcohol 
stove in a cool, comfortable kitchen. 

I fold everyday towels, bed linen and 
undergarments neatly, and put them away. 
An alcohol iron is used for the rest in 
warm weather. 

We reserve food that requires long 
cooking for those cool days when it is 





pleasant to have a little fire in the house. 
—A. M. A. 








Old Stove with 

Lasts Longer In construction, werkmen- 
ship and design. The M on- 

arch is rs ahead of all other . Itis 

made of malleable iron and steel. Ithas com- 


uel plete walls—asbestos and 
steel. protection against 
damage by corrosion. The top and oven heat 


. Every seam is ri tight—no bolts 
or stove putty to loosen and fall 
out. The Duplex Draftand Hot 


Blast Fire Box insure even heat and full use of 
bd all the fuel. Rig... ~ hed 
1d for FREE Books. 

Write today. Address 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 
A poorer Dom, Wisconsin 
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This Beautiful 
Guaranteed 
Portable Lamp 





Acme Brass Works 





Chicago, Ills. 


Ho ay Two : FREE 
fr } 

















To try in your own home for 80 
your friends. Freight paid by 


N’T P 
OSIER.%2"°.FR 


om us. 





pew imp 'y surpass 
anything ever produced. Save enough 


155 State St, Marion, Ind, 





ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 
Lemont, lil, 


[MEN WANTED @ | 
gers ee 
fen eee ver St., New York 


INSECTS WANTED bess serpy. hietanntess 


Books on every 
subject having 
to do with the 
farm or the farm 
home are for 
sale or will be 
secured for our 
readers by Suc- 
cessful Farm- 
ing’s Book De- 
partment. Write 


for our price list. 











BOOK DEPARTMENT 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


1427 Carroll Avenue 





Send it back at our expense if you | 
Wy do not want to keep it, You can buy | 
the best at Actual Pactory Prices. Our | 














THE BEAUTY OF SELF CONTROL 

I am no preacher; I am just a plain body, 
like the rest of folks, born and bred on the 
farm, and a farmer still. And I never felt 
that I had any call to tell folks what they 
ought to do and what they ought not to 
do, unless I knew deep down in my heart 
that I ought to take a dose of my own 
medicine. 

So when I speak of the beauty of self- 


control, I am standing face to face with | 


my own self. I do not need to listen very 
hard to hear my heart say: “Now, old 
man, you know you would be a great deal 


better off if you would do thus and so! | 


You make a mess of it in your eating and 
drinking and all the rest of it. You find 
fault because you get sick and have to lie 
in bed; but you know if you lived as you 
should, you never would have these sick 
spells.” 

That is what worries me. I know what 


is right and still I do not doit. I like good | 


things to eat, for instance. My wife is a 
good ¢ 


cook, and when she sets good things | 
|on the table and urges me to “eat just a 
| little,” first thing I 


now I have to suffer 
the consequences. A good share of the 
troubles I have had in this world have 
come from disobeying what I know to be 
the plain laws of health. And I am per- 
suaded that this is so with the most of us. 
We eat and live just as we have a mind to 
recklessly, and pay the bills, principal and 
interest, in suffering. it pay 

Old dogs are pretty slow to learn tricks. 
Very slowly I am getting it into my head 
that if I want to feel well, so that my mind 
and my body will always do their best, I 
must deny myself some things that I have 
learned to like in the days gone by. This 
is not really so much of a cross as I used to 
think it would be. There is enough for me 
to eat after I have left out the knick- 
knacks and the foods that ought not to be 
pe the body. The purest and the 

ings the world has to offer are ours 
if we will only take them—fruits, nuts, 
vegetables and all their many combina- 
tions. And I have reached the point 
where I believe that if we do not eat save 
when we are really hungry, and then eat 
right, taking time to chew everything 
properly ee gow a bit more than we really 
need, and go out and do something to give 
these bodies of ours a chance to use the 
food we have taken, and to eliminate 
what is indigestible, we can greatly length- 
en our lives and add to our comfort, as well 
as to that of folks about us. 

Now, this does not mean that we are to 
be all the time worrying about ourselves 
and what we shall eat and drink. Neither 
does it imply that we must deprive our- 
selves of anything that is good and whole- 
some to eat. Not atall. It simply means 
that we are to let reason rule in our lives. 
That is not so dreadfully hard, is it? We 
are supposed to be reasoning beings. Then 
why not live up to our privilege in this 
respect? That is what makes men happy; 
it is what makes it possible for them to do 
the work which has been —_ them in 
the best possible manner.—E 
cent. 








OUR ADVERTISERS 

We are proud of the great number of 
high-class advertisements which appear 
in Successful Farming. We feel ectly 
safe in guaranteeing the reliability of 
every one of them. And we are mighty 
particular. Just recently we dropped two 
or three advertisers because we had come 
to feel that we couldn’t continue to fully 
recommend their propositions. You may 
answer any advertisement and accept any 
offer of a Successful Farming advertiser 
with entire confidence. If in any way all 
goods are not as represented, our guarantee 
assures you of prompt adjustment. There 
is just one condition, which is, that you 
identify Successful 
transaction by mentioning ‘ ur guarantee 
when writing. Better try to find it in 
Successful Farming bef- se answermg an 
ad in any other paper. ’ 
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Clean 
Sweet 
Fruit 
Jars 


Fruit jars are hard to 
clean if you don’t use 
Dutch Cleanser; 


Old Dutch 


makes it easy 
It gets to the places that 
are hard to clean, hard to 
get at and does the work 
in a jiffy. 
Makes things sanitary as 
well as bright. 


Full Directions on 
Large Sifter Can 
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‘Tlie heal 
BOOK 
70 Liberal Samples 


aoa ‘o get your 
we are toline the first suit with a 
$4 SATIN LINING FREE 


book with 70 liberal 
new fall stylesa 
ing system and by 
stores or dealers— 





. We will save you BIG MONEY 
BERNARD, HEWITT & CO., Tailors, 
564 West Monroe Street, Desk 558 Chicago, Ill. 





WEAR-EVERALUMINUM 


Made by the Aluminum Cooking / 
Utensi! Company, NewKensingion, Pa. 


res 25% Less! 


‘ icitors. Now 
Heretofore sold by — 55% leas 


sold direct you at 
ire Set moral solicitors price. Every piece perfect 
e 5 ear- 
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AUNTY HOPEFUL ON WORRYING 
5 “Some folks never gets through 
t img frettin’ and worryin’,”’ pro 

£4 Aunty Hopeful, as she picked u 
= # her knitting. “If they haven't 
anything of their own to worry 
about they borrow trouble from some place 
or other just for the pleasure it gives ’em 
of payin’ interest on it. There’s a lot of 
folks who’re neverso happy as when they’re 
tryin’ to make themselves miserable by 
’ frettin’ over the way they fear the Lord 
is goin’ to mix the shadows with their sun- 
shine. I don’t believe the man or woman 
has yet been born who cured their troubles 
by magnifyin’ ’em or takin’ ’em to bed 
with ’em. Some folks say worry and fret- 
tin’ is first cousins and look enough alike 
to be twins. May be this is so but to me 
they look like they’re bats that get into a 
man’s belfry on dark, cloudy days. If 
folks would light up their lives with a little 
more of the sunshine of good cheer it 
would keep ’em from imaginin’ a lot of 
things that’s never goin’ to happen. And 
to my mind it’s just as e to expect 
things is goin’ to turn out right as it 1s to 
believe everything ’s goin’ to rack and 
ruin. I most generally find that folks gets 
what they’re lookin’ for in this world. If 
they’re fraid something terrible ’s goin’ to 
happen to ’em, they usually get what they 
’re expectin’. Then they Lime the Lord 
for what's their own doin’s. Some folks 
worry their own relatives into an early 
ave in just this way. I recollect when 
Mandy's ~_ fell sick with the fever. She 
was holdin’ the funeral for him in her own 
mind every day after he went to bed. 
Whenever I run in she'd ask me if I 
thought a plain walnut coffin or one 
trimmed in broadcloth would be the best. 
‘Land sakes, Mandy!’ says I, one day, 
*The boy aint dead yet; if you keep on like 
this you’ll be sure to kill him.’ I’ve always 
believed that the only thing that saved 
him was the fact that Mandy’s father 
dropped dead and she had to go home to 
attend the funeral. She was gone ’most 
a week and when she got back the boy 
was sittin’ up. They haven’t held his 
funeral yet. Not It aint no use thinkin’ 
about trouble until you just can’t find no 
way to get around it. Then the Lord in- 
tends you to take notice of it.”—Orin 
Crooker. 


BRUSHES 

Brushes save elbow grease; that is the 
main consideration for the woman with 
little strength. Incidentally they save 
time and patience. 

I keep a tiny covered enamel pail con- 
taining a combination of lard and butter 
and a small brush, for oiling cake and bread 
tins and freshly baked loaves. The handle 
of the brush has been cut down so that 
the cover goes on tightly and excludes dust. 
When desired for use, the pail is placed, un- 
covered, at the back of the stove until the 
lard is melted. 

Two 5-cent brushes always hang above 
my sink for the scrubbing be vegetables. 

When a — broom a oe too worn 
to be of much value in its original capacity, 
I cut it down—or up—untilit is short and 
stubby, and find it excellent for scrubbing 
out utensils before the soaking water is 
turned out. 

For cleaning enamel sinks and wash 
basins, I keep a wide paint brush in a glass 
can of kerosene. It takes but a minute to 
“paint” the enamel, and when wiped with 
a dry cloth or crumpled soft paper the 
enamel will be found clean and smooth. 

A soft flat brush carried while dusting 
will reach obstinate corners and crevices 
quickly and easily. 

The new dust-absorbing brushes are 
well worth their price for cleaning walls, 
stair rails, doors, high furniture and 
moldings, as well as for stained and paint- 
ed floors. For me the hardest part of 
dusting, the climbing up to high moldings 
and the stooping to low baseboards, is 
eliminated by this convenient brush. 
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My window brush cost 50 cents without 
a handle; we remedied the deficiency with 


tested | a light, bamboo rod. With this brush the 


windows are cleaned on the outside in 
short order. Best of all, the men have no 
objections to using it when they have the 
time. They never could be induced to 
wash windows in the old way.—A. M. A. 


SAVE THE CHICKEN FAT 

You will find many uses for the fat 
from the chickens you cook. It is as deli- 
cate as butter, and more healthful than 
lard or most other fats. It saves lard, but- 
ter, and cream, and they can be converted 
into money. 
_ It gives unequalled crispness and a de- 
licious flavor to pastries and any kind of 
cookery, gravies or sauces. French toast 
bread dipped into a mixture of milk and 
egg, salted. and peppered, and fried (or 
sauteed, to be exact) in chicken fat is ex- 
cellent. So is mush of corn meal, or left 
over breakfast food. Potatoes baked in 
their jackets are more tender and light if 
rubbed with chicken fat before baking. 

It is superior to other fats for d = 


ing. Gibleta, especially li kidneys, 
fit through or cut into Pretiys Berm. 
ch fried potatoes and Saratoga chips, 

are all delicious fried quickly in very hot 


chicken fat. 
Muffin and all kinds of tins and 
dishes for ing may be greased with the 


fat. The platter candy is poured out on, 
and the hands that are to pull it, give an 
unusual flavor when greased ingly 
with it. Many uses will suggest themselves 
as you form the habit of using it. 

o render out, wash clean of skin, etc., 
cut into small pieces or shreds, put in a 
covered steel or iron skillet, with or with- 
out some water. Place over a very 
fire for half a day or so. When nearly all 
melted, remove from the fire and its own 
Semmingtentcn, Suck Gaon cesta 

urning at. Strain & coarse 
cloth into an earthen jar. When you have 
all you think you can use before it becomes 
strong, strain a small jar for yourfriendin 
town, to whom chickens are a luxury, and 
who doesn’t get enough of them to save 
spare fat for cooking.—Mrs. L. M. G. 


COOL DRINKS FOR HOT DAYS 

Handy—Anyone can make 
lemonade from fresh lemons, but it is de- 
cidedly handy to have this mixture all 
ready: Boil together two quarts water 
and four cups granulated sugar, for ten 
minutes. Remove from fire and add four 
and one-half cups lemon juice. Put in 
pes Sas cae See & 0 seek piace. For 
emonade, dilute a small amount of the 
lemon p with ice water. 

Iced Tea—Make a strong tea, strain and 
cool. Dilute with cold water and add ice 
or place on ice. It is nice served with a 
slice of lemon or a mint leaf in each glass. 

Iced Coffee—Make a good, strong, coffee, 
strain sweeten it. Serve ice cold 
with cream if liked. A spoonful of whipped 


cream is nicest. 

Shrub—Put ripe raspberries 
in a stone jar and cover with good cider 
vinegar. Let stand over night and strain. 
To two cups juice add two cups sugar and 
two cups water and make ice cold, or heat 
and can for later use, without the addition 
of the water. 

Raspberry Mint—Toa quart of lemonade 
add one-half cup raspberries and the 


leaves of a sprig of mint, and chill. 
Currant Shrub—Hesat two quarts of 
ripe currants and strain thro a jelly 


bag. To each quart of juice add three- 
fourths of a pound of sugar and the juice 
of one lemon, and dilute with water Chill. 

Mint Julep—Wash the mint well. Pick 
off leaves to the amount of one coffee cup 
full, put them in a stone jar with crushed 
ice and stir until the leaves are thoroughl 
bruised and the flavor extracted. Strain 
off the water and add the juice of two or- 
anges and six lemons and one pint of 
sugar. Put on ice.—Mrs.F. A. N, 





| lawn, you can enjoy your favorite 
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Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


Outdoors as well 
as indoors, the 
Victrola is the ideal 
entertainer. 


On your porch or down on your 
music at any time. 


Hear the Victrola at any Victor deal- 
er’s. 





Write to us for cata 


























MAKE YOUR 
HOME WORTH 


The Troubleless Furnace 
is sturdily built and scientifically 


designed. It has a circulating air 
chamber ash = and a long-lived, 


ity to make over $10a 
day. Concentrated Soft Drinks. 
Greatest Summer seller introduced. 


to make, al ways reedy. 
ade, Wild ry, Vinola. 


ENORMOUS DEMAND— BIG PROFITS 
Startling, astonishing, wonderful seller. 
Field herd touched. 80 


e’ll show you @ quick money maker.: i) 


ssavaonn cregwers.es. 























tiquett 


Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit. Aadress your letters to Editorial Department. 
Those desiring personal answer muet enclose a two- 


Cent stamp. 
POINTS ON ETIQUETTE 

A Nebraska reader asks: “Should a/| 
young lady speak te a young man whom 
she has known for a long time, but to 
whom she has not been introduced? Also, 
may a young lady accept gifts from a 
voung man and should they be returned 
when they no longer go together.” 

We have had so many questions along 
the line of proper conduct for young men 
and women when in each others company, 
that I am going to make it the subject 
of this little talk and deal with other 
questions beside the two stated above. 

Acquaintance between young men and 
women begins with an introduction, ex- 
cept in cases where they have been friends 
from childhood. It frequently happens 
that at big entertainments, such as recep- 
tions, large parties, ete., one is compelled, 
through courtesy to the hostess and ami- 
ability, to engage in friendly conversation 
with one who has not been introduced. 
This is perfectly proper, but should not call 
forth recognition when next they meet. 

The question has been discussed very 
frequently as to whether the young man 
should take the initiative in asking to call 
or should wait until he is invited to do so 
by the young woman. This depends to a 
considerable extent upon the age of the 


] 








woman, but a young girl should be very 
-tre that the invitation would be adh 
appreciated before it is offered. Most 
,oung men, if they care to further an ac- 
queintance, will find means of making it 
known. 

i vening calls on young ladies are the 
custom in most communities and should | 
be brought to a close at a reasonable hour 
in the evening. During the first call the 
young man should be presented to the 
girl’s mother, and if she chooses, to other 
members of the family. 

So many of our readers ask what should 
be the subjects of conversation between | 
voung men and women when enjoying an | 
evening together. It is impossible to set | 
down any hard and fast rule with regard! 
to this. Topics of conversation are so 
numerous and depend to such an extent 
upon temperament and education. Talk 
over the commonplace subjects of the 
day, sports, plays, books, anything of the 
sort in which both parties are interested. 

If a young man asks a young lady to 
accompany him on a pleasure seeking trip 
of any kind, it is his duty to look after her 
comfort in every way. If they are attend- 
ing a dance, he should see that her wraps 
are taken care of, and that her program is 
filled. If several dances are unclaimed, 
he should sit them out with her. If at- 
tending a theatre, he should procure a 
program for her and should assist her in 
removing her wraps. If dining together 
at a cafe, he should, after consulting her 
tastes in the matter, do the ordering and 
give all directions to the waiter. When 
accompanying her at any time, whether 
by chance or appointmenc, he should re- 
lieve her of all packages, umbrellas, etc., 
unless she is carrying some light scarf or 
summer wrap which she prefers to keep. 


Young women should not accept and 
voung men should not offer gifts of value, 
unless in the case of engaged couples. 
Flowers, candy, books, etc., may be ex- 
changed between friends and if this rule 
is adhered to the possibility of having var- 
ious valuable gifts to return at the time 
of a broken friendship is done away with. 
Circumstances of course alter cases, but as 
a general rule, if one has such gifts in their 

yossession, it is best to return them.— 





rtha Averille. 
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INTER SURPLUS 
$17,000,000 $39,000,000 $12,000,000 


WAGES SUPPLIES TAXES PAID ES 
$100,000,000 $45,000,000 $11 .000,000 Tf DIVIDENDS 


How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 











Employes—$ 100,000,000 Bondholders—$17,000,000 
Nearly half the total—$100,- Paid in interest to thousands of 


000,000—paid in wages to more guns and women, savings banks, 
than one hundred thousand em- ee Caper and other 
giibes enqoged ia Giving we institutions owning bonds and 


public the best and the cheapest notes, 


| telephone service in the world. Stockholders—$30,000,000 


70,000 stockholders, about half 


For Supplies—$45,000,000 of whom are women, receive 
Paid to merchants, supply $30,000,000. 
dealers and others for materials (These payments to stockhold- 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, ers and bondholders who have 
heat, traveling, etc. put their savings into the tele- 


phone business represent 6.05% 


‘Tax Collector—$1 1,000,000 on the investment. 
Taxes of more than $11,000, Surplus—$12,000,000 


000 are paid to the Federal, state This is invested in telephone 
and local authorities. The people plant and equipment, to furnish 
derive the benefit in better high and keep telephone service al- 
ways, schools and the like. ways up to the Bell standard. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
—— SS 











Smart, Perfect-Fitting House-Dress 


This is the most liberal offer we have ever made. The dress is of the very best 
quality Percale; has five-gore skirt; sewed-in sleeves with closed cuffs; Dutch cal, and 
side-opening front with three clusters of pearl buttons. Colors are: Navy, Cadet 
Grey, Wine, Black and White. Special sizes with extra large waist. bands. 


GREATEST BARGAIN OF THE SEASON—PRICE ONLY® ] <2 


‘Quality and Fit”’ dresses are famous for distinetive style, perfect ft, uality matertal 

and ee ay ad ne = the three biggest, 7. equip Ladies ‘Tailoring 

Establishmen country, Salaried designers ard makers; \n sun-light factories. 
strictly sanitary working tions, 





material and work. It will be a revelation to you and you will never be ed with 
other make after you have worn a **Qual and Fit.” Ask your dealer for the “Quality 
— Se aleianiain aad eam ame and we will see that you are supplied. 
Don't miss this bargain, and remember we have other real surprises for it 
dress bargains which it will pay you to know about. iv — 


WATERLOO SKIRT & GARMENT CO. Dept. E, Waterloo, Iowa 

















Absolute confidence in every advertiser in Success- 
ful Farming is justified. We guarantee their honesty 
in their dealings with our readers. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTM 


Premium Offer eccuring © 2oyear new patterns wil be send Sree Sar 
cessful Farming at 35 cents; omy three 
subscription at 50 cen 


How to Order Patterns “5 77 
number and size of each pattern you want. Enclose 
dress your letter to Pattern Department, 5u 


Fashion Book $0n4,57 {5.2 


Also Embroidery _for Every Woman, con 
Price to our customers 


on embroidery. 


13-10-2—Design for Collar 

In French and eyelet embroidery. This simple, 
pretty design for a flat collar is to be transfe to 
linen, batiste, crepe, poplin or any preferred ma- 
terials, and embroidered in satin stitch with either 
silk or cotton thread, whichever seems more ap- 
propriate. Price of pattern 10 cents 
6437—Ladies’ Waist. 

Suitable for either a shirt waist or a costume 
waist this bodice has one of the new very deep yokes 
made without any seam whatever. It comes down 
on the arm and the sleeve is gathered where it is 
inserted as well as at the wrist. The front closi 
of the waist is in surplice style leaving a onal 
opening at the neck. 

The pattern, No. 
inches bust measure. 
yards of 36-inch material. 
cents. 
6762—Child’s Dress. 

In this dainty frock there is the long seam down 
the shoulder and outer arm, dividing the sleeve 


6437, is cut in sises 34 to 42 
Medium size requires 2% 
Price of pattern 1 


and body into two parts. In addition, the front is 
again divided by the line of closing which has an 
ornamental tab near the neck. skirt has a 


straight lower edge and may be either pleated or 
gatnered. 

The pattern, No. 6762, is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 
8 years. Medium size rec uires | 24 yards of 36- 
inch material with 4 yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6771—Ladies’ Dress. 

This frock is simple enough for a house dress 
and dressy enough for the street. The upper end 


Write your name and 
Let us know the rn 
lose price of pattern and 

Farming, 





address plainly 
ad- 
Des Moines, Iowa. 3-year 
on! if 
oS ae 
2 cents each—or 


/3-/0-2 
































of the sleeve forms a shoulder yoke and the lower 
portion of the blouse is plain and full. There is a 
maddy collar. The skirt is a one-piece 
m 

4 No. 6771, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches measure. Medium size requires of 
material with border 3% yards of 46-inch or wider. 
Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6763—Ladies’ Dressing Sacq 

Although quite simple thie aac ue is very chic. 

» » Senep plain from s ouldere to b em with centre 

osing and sleeves set \ with a seam and 
— 4 either long or short. The neck is cut out 
square and the materia! is held in at the ine 
by a ribbon belt. 

The pattern, No. 6763, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust —- Medium size requires with 
long sleeve, 2 of 36-inch material, 64% yards 
of insertion, 1 cc of edging and 2 yards of 
ribbon for belt. rice of pattern 10 centa. 


—Ladies 
sa simple —— for y~-y- - wear and one that 
made suitable for other uses by selecting 
dreeay materials. The plain blouse has rome clos- 
ing, regulation sleeves and a removable peplum. 
There are ~~ collar and cclguen tn fens an 
— piece skirt closes in front 
have high a regulation w 


The ttern, No. 6697, is cut in sizes 34 to 46 
inches bust measure. Medium sise requires 44 
yards of 36-inch material. of pattern 1 
cents, 


6777—Girls’ Dress. 
This frock is cut on sacque lines without any 
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10-cent or two 15-cent patterns for 


winter fashion ber of Every Woman Her Own Dressmaker 
i ordered the same same time s pattern is ordered: 


for 4 cents in postage. 
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division of waist and skirt. The front is so stitched 
as to form a panel and the closing is placed at one 
side of it. The neck is a little open and is finished 
with a highly ornamental collar. The sleeves are 
} — ahem the regular seam and may be long or 


The pattern, No. 6777, is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. Medium size requires 25% y of 
36-inch material with 44 yard of 27-inch contrasting 
goods to trim. Price of pattern 10 cents. 

ies’ Waist. 

This waist, although plain, has the stylish sleeve 
with extension of the upper end to the neck edge. 
The armhole is also very | ree and front and back 
are plain. The closing is in the centre of the front, , 
and the open neck has a frill coe and small revers 
as snes. The sleeve may be short or long. 

ttern, No. 6769, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
a ie ust measure. Medium size requires, as on 
_ 2% yards of 36-inch material with % yard 
of 36-inch goods to trim. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6753—Ladies’ House Dress. 

This gown is cut on the simplest lines possible. 
It has small tuck at each shoulder and a front clos- 
ing with a tab at the fastening. Long or short 
sleeves may be used and the five gore skirt may have 
either raised or regulation waistline. 

The pattern, No. 6753, is cut in sizes 34 to 44 
inches bust measure. Medium size requires 4 
yards of 36-inch material. Price of pattern 1 


cents. 
, 


6773—Child’s Dress. 
This little frock is quite a novelty. It has a 
plain blouse, open only a trifle at the neck, where 
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there is a round collar and with regulation sleeve. 
The skirt may be pleated or gathered and is joined 
to the blouse at the belt with visible buttons. The 
suspender straps are new and add to the effect. 
The pattern, No. 6773, is out in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 





8 years. Medium size requires with sus rs, 
1% yards of 36-inch light material and 144 yards 
of 36-inch dark material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6734—Ladies’ Skirt. oi 





HINTS ON LA FASHIONS 

Fashion is giving us numerous small 
changes in the various departments of 
dress. Not the least important is the re- 
turn to the normal or small armhole waists. 
As yet this change is not greatly in evi- 
dence, for have we not all made our sum- 


Many of the newer skirts show the very long 
tunic with a slight ripple above a straight under- 
skirt. Two materials are often combined and some- 
timés two colors and one fabric only. Both founda- 
tion skirt and tunic of the skirt shown above have 
two pieces and this brings the closing at the side, 
; ate ig be placed in the centre of the front if pre- 
ferred. 

The pattern, No. 6734, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 
inches waist measure. Medium size i 








requires 2 
yards of 44-inch plain material and 144 yeous of 36- 
inch striped goods, or 3'!4 yards of material 36, 44 
or 54 inches wide. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
Misses’ Dress. 
Gingham, ratine, linen and other cotton fabrics 
can be used to make this dress. The blouse is 
uite regulation, with bias closing, wide collar and 
eeves set in with a seam at the shoulder, while the 
skirt has three gores and is gathered around the top, 
closing at the side of the front. 
The pattern, No. 6690, is cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years. Medium size requires 44% yards of 
36-inch material with % yard of 27-inch contrast- 


ing g ae pees of pattern 10 cents. ent fashion decrees shall hang in olds 
This skirt can be used to complete a coat suit or under the arm to the very girdle? No. 


#t can be worn with separate shirt waists. The skirt 
closes at the front and can be made in either two or 
three gores. 

The pattern, No. 6806, is cut in sizes 22 to 32 


inches waist measure. Medium size requires 2% reigning fad of the hour. They are made t went 

yards of 36-inch material for either the two or | of Seay sort of material, used for every Easy Payments veorniturer 

three gored skirt, 1 yard of 6-inch ribbon foragirdle. | , : F ; gem. iy. pecan, APA pane ne meni Fame, 

Price of pattern 10 cents. kind of occasion and worn by anyone, riages, go-carts. oman’s and Children” ‘apparel, 

6745—Child’s Ne pane: young or old. Predictions are strong that 6, rengee of any other article of house furnishing don't 
A decided novelty is offered in this dainty frock the cape will be a distinctive stvle for the then pay the balance at the rate of email amount per 


which has no opening except at the neck and alo 
the shoulder seams. It is slipped on over the he 
and has a small pleat at each side seam. 
sleeves may be either long or short. This is a good 
design to embellish with hand embroidery, scallops 
and the like on such materials as linen and pique. 

The pattern, No. 6745, is cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 an 
8 years. Medium size requires 144 yards of 36- 
inch material. Price of pattern 10 cents. 
6789—Ladies’ Apron. 

This apron is just the thing for wearing around 
the kitchen as it covers the entire dress. The 
apron closes at the back and has a pocket in each 
aide of the front. 

The pattern, No. 6789, is cut in sizes 36, 40 and 
44 inches bust measure. Medium size requires 
454 yards of 27-inch material or 334 yards of 36- 
in Price of pattern 10 cents. 


ON SWEEPING DAY 

A small can of kerosene will work won- 
ders toward lessening the labor of sweeping 
day. For rooms where I use rugs on a 
painted floor I use the following imple- 
ments: a broom covered with a bag made 
from dark flannelet, a mop, an ordinary 
carpet-sweeper, and a soft dust-cloth. 
But there is a secret about all these things. 
I have two sets of cloths for each, and they 


are washed as necessary. When they are vv : ‘ : t 
sligh . here is a decided whisper that skirts 
clean and I dampen each ly with for the coming fall, at least in many of the 


kerosene, fald loosely, and in a tin 
box having a tight cover. By the time I 
wish to use them the kerosene has drawn 
evenly through the entire fabric, and they 


yick up the dust without scattering it. : . 
he sweeper is carefully cleaned once each ey a slight pats on mod- Cover.only 
week, and after the brush has been freed Most of the walki ee age Postpaid 


from lint and dust, I wipe that with a cloth 
dipped in kerosene. 

On sweeping day I brush the floor edges 
with the covered broom, then I sweep the 
rug with the sweeper; neither process 
scatters any dust, and is easier and quicker 
than the vigorous use of an uncovered 
broom. ‘The floor is then given a final 

lishing with the mop, and the furniture 
is made to look bright and clean by the use 
of my homemade dustless duster. 

In this way I am now able to sweep my 
whole house without the dreadful fatigue 
that used to accompany sweeping day. 
Neither do I catch cold as I generally did 
when I breathed the dust raised by my 
broom and worked in the draft necessary 


d|that marked the broken line and made 


mer purchases and have we not the waist 
with large, loose sleeve and armhole? Yet 
it is sure to come and with the first breath 
of autumn air we shall see the large arm- 
hole disappear. ‘ 
The use of separate coats and wraps 
has something to do with this change, for 
how is it possible to slip into an outer gar- 
ment with the mass of material which pres- 


6437 and also No. 6771 show the new 
manner of sleeve insertion. 
Just at present military capes are the 


coming fall and winter season. 

Another notable variation is in the skirt. 
What has become of the bustle effect, of 
the pannier and of all the other devices 


woman unduly large at the hips and taper- 
ing to nothing at either end of her figure? 
All these things have passed and we return 

ain to the soft, long lines of drapery 
which we wore so becomingly a short time 
ago and which we shall welcome so heartily 
again. 

Here, too, we have a change for the 
greatest favorite at present is found in the 
tunic, which is generally cut on long, 
straight, plain lines. It is sometimes a 
trifle circular at the lower edge and is 
pretty sure to have a very narrow under- 
skirt. It is a style which gives us ample 
opportunity to use two materials and this 
is one of the prevailing styles, plaids and 
stripes showing the » Bow. in some part of 
almost every frock. No. 6734 shows one 
of the most approved styles in the tunic 


suits, will show a revival of the simple 
tailored lines. There is also an inclination 
towards a longer coat. Just at present all 
of the suit skirts are of a fancy type but for 


quite short so as to show the shoes and as 
these are now very ornamental we are 
nothing loth. Almost all shoes, even for 
walking in the street, show the Louis heel. 
Sometimes this is modified a little, but 
generally it is used pure and simple. 

It is said that if a woman wear a smart 
hat, shoe and glove she need not bother 
much about her dreas and to some extent 
this is true. 

Hats are, in the main, small and high. 
All manner of ornaments are made to 
stand upright in the front and at the side. 
The use of them in the back has passed a 
little out of date. Turbans or toques of 
all feathers are shown and these have only 
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an upright feather or some sort of wing ar- 
rangement as trimming. No ribbon or 
flowers are used on them. 

Of course no hat is complete without 
some sort of face veil. Indeed this gives 
a needed finishing touch to most costumes. 
Bordered novelties are in the lead at pres- 
ent and other favorites have velvet or 
chenille spots. Small clusters of flowers or 
fruit are made of tiny dots and these are 
much liked as a design. The hexagon 
mesh is best liked and this is either plain 
or overworked with some sort of design. 


to carry out the dust.—A. M. A. 


SPICED PEARS 

For a four-gallon crock. 

414 pints water, 

4% pints sugar, 

14 pints cider vinegar, 

5 sticks cinnamon, 

2 whole cloves stuck in each pear. 

Peel and cook for half hour or until 
tender but not soft, put in crock and 
cover with plate and cloth.—Mrs. L. L. 





416 Clarke Si., Albert tea, Mins. 


Motorcycle to be Given Away 


Read our liberal offer on 


and send for complete details 
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PICNICKING 


EARS ago, when a church or neigh- 
borhood picnic was planned, a hi 
of things necessary to eat and drink 

was struck off and passed about among 
those who were to furnish them, each one 
selecting the article she was willing to 
supply and “nicking”’ it off the list. is 
came to be spoken of as “pick and nick” 
and in time became changed into the 
word picnic, which, in due course, came 
to be applied to the outing itself. 

Old, as well as young, look forward with 
delight to an occasional day in the open, 
under blue skies, and take a new lease of 
life from even so short a period of rest and 
close intimacy with Nature; so, try for 
several of these day excursions before 
warm weather is past. A day each week, 
or even two days a month during the sum- 
mer will give you new life and prove a 
positive boon to jaded nerves. A shawl, a 
cushion, a good book and an appetizing 
lunch are all that is needful to make you 
feel a very queen. 

The following simple recipes are de- 
licious for the picnic leash basket: 

Nut Loaf_-Mix two cups of unsifted 
graham flour, one cup of pastry flour, two- 
thirds cup of brown sugar, three teaspoons 
of baking powder and one teaspoon of salt. 
When thoroughly mixed add two cups of 
buttermilk, one and one-eighth apes of 
soda and one cup of pecan meats chopped 
fine. Bake forty-five minutes in a moder- 
ate oven. 

Saratoga Chips—Slice thin, into cold 
water, medium sized potatoes, and let 
them stand for one and one-half hours 
changing the water twice. Drain, and 
drop into boiling water for one minute. 
Drain again, on lunge into cold water. 
Dry between towels and fry in hot fat un- 
til browned, keeping in constant motion 
with askimmer. Remove to dripping pan, 
lined with brown paper, and sprinkle with 
salt to taste. 

Quick Cake—Put a piece of butter into a 
cup (about one-fourth cup) and set into 
the oven to melt. Sift one cup of sugar 
and one cup of flour into a bowl, with one 
teaspoon beking powder. Break an 
egg into the hot butter and fill the cup 


with milk. Add to flour and sugar and 
beat the whole well. Bake in a moderate 
oven. 


Never allow sandwiches, cake, pie, etc., 
to lie unwrapped side by side. All the 
fresh daintiness is spoiled. Wrap each 
article separately, and put in a good sup- 
ply of paper napkins which may be used 
for plates, as well as napkins, and then 
thrown away. 

If you like your sandwiches thin it is 
well to butter the bread before cutting; 
then if wrapped in paraffin paper or an old 
napkin, wrung as dry as — »le from hot 
water, they will keep delightfully fresh 
until lunch time, 

Hard boiled eggs, shelled when hot, 
rolled in a mixture of salt and pepper, and 
wrapped in oiled paper, are most tasty, 
the seasoning striking to the very heart of 
the egg. 

Pickles, of course, or the small, tender 
pickled beans, area part of every well ap- 
pointed lunch basket. 

The small jars in which cold cream, 





beef extract or malted milk samples some- 
times come, if saved and filled with jellies, 
are just the thing for a picnic lunch, as 
they fit into a small space and can be 
thrown away when emptied. 

Lemonade is, of course, the regular pic- 
nie drink, but cold tea is a good substi- 
tute and is even preferred by many. 
Lime and grape juice are also excellent. 

And with all the rest, do not forget your 
salt shaker.—L. D. 8. 


PIN MONEY FOR THE FARMER’S 
DAUGHTER 


The girl on the farm always imagines 
that her ways of making money are limited 
when compared with the city girl’s oppor- 
tunities, while the fact of the matter is her 
chances are much better for the reason that 
she hasn’t the competition to work against 
that one finds in every city. 

Upon nearly every farm one finds a 
fruit orchard containing apples, currants, 
berries of all kinds, etc. he girl who is 
desirous of making pin money should not 
allow a berry to go to waste. Hotels, 
boarding houses, grocery stores and pri- 
vate families furnish a great demand for 
marmalades, jellies, jams and all kinds of 
preserves that our mothers and grand- 
mothers made. I have a cousin who lives 
on a farm and every year she clears a snug 
little sum for herscif just making pickles, 
ager chowchow, chili sauce, etc. 
She claims she can purchase all material 
and yet make an excellent profit. She 
buys her cans, fruit jars, and bottles in 
large quantities and finds that in so doing 
she saves considerable. She requests her 
customers to save all empty bottles and 
receives large quantities each year that 
otfierwise would find their way to the 
pemen spree She has a great demand for 
canned pumpkin and clears a nice little 
sum on this alone. 

Before the season of preserving comes on 
she has her garden which yields her a large 
er also. She obtained an acre and a 

alf from her father who put it into garden 
truck. She planted one acre in cucumbers 
and realized $150 from it. The cucumber 
is not a tender plant as many imagine, and 
this girl says that anyone who desires to 
earn a little pin money can pay rent for 
the ground, hire help and yet be wellrepaid 
for her own time.—M. G. 


Baste a piece of netting over the hole 
when darning stockings. Then darn in and 
out through the net. It makes a mend al- 
most unnoticeable and one that will not 
hurt the most tender feet. 

Let’s save ironing as much as possible 
thissummer. Here areafew ways. Wear 
the knit underwear which is thin and cool 
and can be pulled and smoothed into shape. 
It is dressy, neat, and in every way satis- 
factory, and requires no ironing. With a 
little care, the towels, hosiery, and other 
small articles need not be ironed, but 
simply run through the wringer and folded 
evenly. Sheets and other articles wear 
by every ironing they don’t get. 

Granite wear discolored from constant 
use can be easily cleaned with a paste made 
of salt and vinegar. 
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Everywhere 
on the Farm 


there are fascinating subjects 
for your Kodak—the harvest 
scene, old “‘Shep’’ driving 
home the cows, the calf but- 
ting his pail of milk, the in- 
timate home scenes of every- 
day life and the good times 
with the children and even 
home portraits—all of these 
have a value that cannot be 
estimated. Every picture 
tells a story that you will 
always be glad to recall. 
Kodaks $6.00 and up. 
Brownies $1.00 to $12.00. 


Ask your dealer for illustrated catalogue, 
or we will mail it free. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
373 State Street, Rocnestrer, N. Y. 

















HOW BRIGHT AND CHEERFUL 
“THE OLD HOME LOOKS NOW 


THE UNIVERSALELECTRIC LIGHT. 
ING SYSTEM will transform your home 


into the most pleasant place imaginable. 
Its cheerful, congenial brilliance will de- 
light every member of the family. 
In addition to lighting, you have ample 
power to pump water, run the sewing 
machine, vacuum cleaner or machinery in 
barn and outbuildings. 
Investigate THE UNIVERSAL SYSTEM 
andsee howsimple and durable it is, besides 
offering such a low cost of operation. 
Write for book 


UNIVERSAL BATTERY CO. 


3412 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
We make all kinds of batteries for the trade 


Boys and Young Men 


If you want to get a $250, 8 h. p. 
twin cylinder motorcycle without 
paying out any of yourown money, 
read our liberal offer on page 52. 


Successful Farming, 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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ET a cheap tin teapot to melt par- 

G affin in and always keep it for this 

purpose. Once used, you will never 

do without it. The melted paraffin pours 

so easily just where it is wanted and need 
not all be used at one time. 

It pays to study tastes and needs—and 
cookery. Indigestion is the root of more 
evils (of tempers as well as of organs) than 
is common)y recognized. 

My sponge cakes did not use to be de- 
pendable; unexpected heavy streaks or 

fallen corners or center were prone to ap- 
pear. A  tablespoonful of corn starch 
mixed with the flour corrected that. They 
are always light and feathery all through 
now. 

Don’t grieve old friends or lightly break 
old friendships. The friends most easily 
made are those most easily lost. 


Pack the ice cream freezer as usual, then 
pour a little hot water over the ice to 
start the melting quickly or fill up te the 
overflow hole with cool water. 


Tender plants and sturdy trees become 
crooked and dwarfed if they meet with too 
much opposition—and so do human souls. 
Some training and pruning is good for 
both but it must not be overdone. 

\s soon as the apples for the salad are 
cut pour a little lemon juice over them. 
This keeps them from becoming discolored 
and blends nicely with the dressing, im- 
proving the flavor. 

We must not forget that the world is 
moving — along and does not sop Oe for 
anyone. We'll have to keep up, at least 
in thought, or be left hopelessly behind. 

If you will add a beaten egg to the 
mashed potato that is to be made into 
cakes, they will stay in shape better, 
brown nicer and be finer flavored. 

A cup of hot water in the oven with cake 
and pastry will prevent scorching. In bak- 
ing gems or muffins one of the cups may 
be filled with water instead of batter. 

One’s own good breeding is the best 
security against other people’s bad man- 
ners. 

A tablespoonful of castor oil around the 
roots of ferns and palms once a month 
will give growth and fresh color. 

If you have not an ice shaver, or it is 
lost or broken, try something even better. 
Crack the ice in small pieces and put them 
through the meat grinder. 

It is not so much what one has as what 
one does with what she has, that makes 
days a pleasure or a monotony and life a 
success or a failure. 

If food burns in a nice, new enameled 
dish, put in a tablespoon of sal soda, fill 
with water and boil. 

If a garment becomes scorched in iron- 
ing, lay a wet cloth over the place and pass 
a hot iron over it, causing it to steam oe 
ly. Repeat until the mark disappears, 


which will not be long unless it is really 
burned. 

The more joy that gets in the life of the 
farm wife, the better will be the farm home 
and its life, and the happier the husband 
and children. 

Paste soft blotting paper on the bottom 











of ornaments, vases or flower bowls and 
they will not mar polished surfaces. 
Utilizing left-overs is not an economy if 
it requires too much time or labor, or too 
expensive additions to make them palat- 


able. Sometimes scraps make much bet- 
ter fresh eggs than anything else. The 
chickens really need some of them 

Let’s remember that it is not the 
confession” of our neighbor’s sins that 
good for the soul.” 

If you want to transfer a pretty pattern 
that you see in a newspaper, put a piece of 
carbon paper (if you haven’t any, several 
sheets can be gotten for 5 cents and each 
may be used innumerable times) face 
down on your fabric, then put the news- 


“open 
“is 


u 


paper over and trace the outline of the | 


design with a sharp pencil. 

“Luck” and ‘‘chance’”’ are lost words in 
any business—that includes housekeeping 
and homemaking. 

Just remember to cover the egg yolk 
that you did not need right away, with 
water. 
injured or useless when you want to use it 
some hours later. 

Everything about the kitchen should be 
washable—walls, wood work, floors (or 
floor coverings), shelves, furniture and 
utensils. 

Maybe it doesn’t seem quite fair, but 
the popular neighbor is the one who-shares 
her pleasures and keeps her troubles to 
herself. 

The only way to be sure of having a tidy 
mantel in living room or kitchen seems to 
be not to use it at all or to omit it alto- 
gether. 

When the whites of eggs refuse to stiffen 
for cakes, stir in a little aking powder. 

Meal times should be contented, com- 
fortable, cheerful times, for the sake of 
the health and happiness of the family. 
Do not select these occasions for general 
fault findings and scoldings just because 
everyone is handy and cannot get away 
easily. If seasons of reproof and correc- 
tion must come, let it later, and be- 
tween individuals. 

If starched clothes become wet with 
rain while on the line do not take them 
down. Allow them to remain till dry and 
they will retain their original stiffness. 

Isn’t it appalling—the success we can 
make of hiding our faults from ourselves? 
It is a fact that the most of us fool our- 
selves much more than we fool anyone 
else. 

When nuts are bought shelled, 
best to pour hot water over them before 
using. They are often exposed to dust and 
insects and the hot water will cleanse them 
while also freshening their flavor and im- 
proving their appearance. 

Proper cooperation means speed and 


Then it will not be dried out and | 





is | 


efficiency—a rule that works as well in the | 


home as in the business world. 

How we all do dislike a very inquisitive 
person! Therefore— 

When roasting whole potatoes, do not 
forget to burst them open when taking 
them from the oven to allow the escape of 
steam and prevent sogginess.— Mrs. F. 4 
Nisewanger. 


| 
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$300in 30 Days! 
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You—yourself 
$60 and expenses every 


Made by one Robinson salesman. 
—can positively make 
week. I want men like you, hustling, energetic, 
ambitious fellows, anxious to make money, who are 
willing to work with me. Not for me, but with me. 
I want you to ay 1.1 a appoint local 
agents for the ptogest seller in 50 
= ROB SON. FOLDING BATH TUB. 
fere's an absolutely new invention that has taken 
the entire country by storm. Nothing else like it. 
Gives every home a modern up-to-date bathroom 
in any part of the house. No Pumbing, no water- 
works needed. Folds in small roll, handy as an 
umbrella. Self-empting and positively unleakable. 
Absolutely guaranteed for 5 years. Hustiers, east, 
north, west. south,—coining money. Orders, 
orders, everywhere. Badly wanted, eagerly 
bought, for remember, fully 70% of homes have no 
bathrooms. Immense profits for you. Two sales 
ad means $300 a month. Here's proof—réal 
proof. Breeze, of Idaho, made $400 profit in 30 
days. A. Bernider, Kansas, made $30 in four 
hours. Hamlinton, of Wyo., made $60 first two 
days. Hundreds like that. Pleasant, permanent, 
fascinating wor 

This is not idle talk. Make me prove it. Write 
a posteard. Let me write you a long letter. T 
decide. No ME mee needed, no capital 
woes is good if you mean business. But you must 

ambit ) you must want to make money. 

That’ 8 all rite a postcard now. I want to pay 
you sixty dollars every week. 


THE ROBINSON CABINET MFG. CO. 


486 Factories dom ng | Toledo, Ohio 
Canadian address alkerville, Ont. 











To prove to you that it costs less 
money, takes less time, makes better 
food, teenie 


6 ” 
Wear-Ever 
ALUMINUM UTENSILS 

We wish to send this one-quart stewpan 
for only ten 2-cent stamps. 

More than a quarter of a million women 
have tested “Wear-Ever” ware in this way. 

“Wear-Ever” utensils save fuel because 
they get hot quickly and stay hot longer than 

——— kitchen ware. 

hey save work because in them your food 

bakes without turning the pan, boils without 
stirring, roasts without basting. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


Send for booklei, “The *Wear-Ever’ Kite Kitchen” 
(free) which tells you how to improve your cook- 
ing and cut down expense 








WANTED: Men to demonstrate av sell “ Wear- 
Er" Specialties. Ouly those, who 
can furnish arity will be d 





Utensil Co. 
as: Pa., or 
Toronto, Ontario 


Enclosed is 


The Aluminum Cook 
Dept. 69 New K 

Northern Aluminum Co., 

Send prepaid 1-qt. “Wear- -Ever’ - pe 


a0 Cc. st ” 7 




















Merely put clothes in washer, Gans me 

i starts working. 

_ finish ousework, do the | BM 

o while the clothes are being 

wahed. rates, yfies clean without Sectors’. 
Foot-pedal con’ of wringer—no possibility of 

gers or - iy oaies caught. > ety 





North Street Factory 
MEADOWS MFG. CO. 
Pontiac, Illinois 














Motorcycle to be Given Away 


Read cur liberal offer on pags 51 
and send for ous tails 
Successfvi Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


Fish Stories 





as. 


“You admit then,” inquired the Mag- 
istrate severely, “that you stole the pig?” 

“T has to, Boss,” said the prisoner. 

“Very well,”’ returned the Magistrate, 
with decision; “there has been a lot of 
pig-stealing going on around here lately 
and I am going to make an example of 
you, or none of us will be safe.”’ 
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STILL HANGING ON 
Pat applied at the wharf for work as a 


stevedore. He was only four and a half 
feet in height, and the was dubious. 
“We're loadi 300 Ib. anvils into that 


steamer,” said he, “and a little runt like 
yourself couldn’t handle ‘em.” ‘Try me,” 
said Pat. And the boss put him to work. 
Pat hustled the anvils aboard all right. 
The cargo was nearly all stowed in the 
hold when the boss heard a splash. He 
ran to the rail, and looking over, saw Pat 
struggling in the water. “Throw me a 
rope!” he yelled, as he went under. He 
came up, called for a rope and went under 
again. Agnin he rose to the surface. “If 
you don’t throw me a rope,”’ he spluttered 
angrily, ‘I’m going to drop this anvil.” 





A RULE THAT WORKED BOTH 
WAYS 
When he had carefully examined the 
shoes the physician had brought in for 
repairs the German cobbler handed them 


back, saying: “Dem shoes ain’t worth 
mending, Doctor.” 

“Very well, Hans,” said the Doctor; 
“then of course I won’t have anything 
done to them.” 

“Vell, but I sharge you feefty cents 
already yet.” 

“Why, what for?” 

“Vy, vhen I came to see you de udder 
day you sharged me t’ree dollars for tell- 
ing me dot dere ain’t noddings der matter 
mit me.” 


ITS WORTH 

Some ‘good luck had come to him in 
business that day and he felt as if he 
wanted to share it with others. So when 
he reached her house and dismissed the 
station hack with its two sorry horses he 
joyously handed the driver two dollars. 

The driver looked at the money, then 
at the man, and then at his horses, and 
finally said: 

“All right, sir; which horse do you 
want?” 





A state commission is trying to hunt up 
more things to tax. Why not tax the poli- 
ticians? There seems to be more of them 


than of anybedy else. 


The a bal sane tsa 
e class 0 rom a 
long course in American iceliemeetite 


bright, icular stars, its forms, its vari- 
ous styles, its masterpieces, and so forth. 
With smiling confidence the teacher 


scanned the final examination papers, 
found this: 
“What was Whittier’s style?” 
“Whittier was not what you would call 
a stylish man. He more for his 
books and for writing than for clothes.’’ 


“T like this pattern well enough,” said 
the customer who had dropped in to look 
at some ea “but I am afraid the 
colors will run.” 

“Run, ma’am!”’ indignantly answered 
the salesman. “Red, white, and blue? 
ba never run!” 

ereupon the woman with the flag 

| pinned upon the lapel of her jacket rose 

triotically to the occasion and bought 
orty-five yards. 


SUITORS, TAKE NOTICE 
She who hesitates is won. 


“What are the duties of a cabinet 
officer?” 

“They depend on circumstances,” re- 
plied Senator Sorghum. “Sometimes his 
most important duties arise after his 
appointment and sometimes away back 
during the collection of campaign funds.” 


BEAUTIFUL 
os well-known wae is a ga Mrs. 
aprop as regards her speech. 

“And what in France,” asked a friend, 
“did you enjoy most, Mrs——?” 

“Well, I think,” said the lady, “it was 
the French pheasants singing the may- 
onnaise.”’ 

OH, CHOPIN 
to him as he was putting on his hat and 
coat. 

“Yes,” he answered, glancing toward 
his daughter at the piano. “I’m played 
out.” 


“Say, Dad, I’m writing an essay on a 
man who held the chairs of botany, me- 
teorology, physiology, chemistry, and 
entomology in a small college. Would 
you-refer to such a man simply as Pro- 
fessor?’”’ 

“No, Johnnie, I'd call a man who could 
hold as many chairs as that an acrobat.’’ 
—W. H. C. 

The way of the transgressor is well 
written up. 


HOW DID THEY CROSS? 

Hans and Jacob and Mike and Pat 
wanted to cross the river. They found a 
little boat that would not carry over one 
hundred pounds. But as Hans and 
Jacob each weighed a hundred, and Mike 
and Pat weighed fifty pounds each, how 
did the boys get across? 


ANSWER TO JULY PROBLEM 
$4.375 
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INTERESTED 

“Why are you taking up botany?” in- 
quired Alice. 

“Because,” replied Katie, “my fiance is 
interested in a plant of some kind, and | 
went to be able to converse intelligently 


and | with him about his business. 


Miss Frostique— I would never get 
married during leap year, because every- 
body would say that I had done the pro- 
posing. 

Miss Caustique—Don’t let that deter 
you. They will say that anyway. 





PREFERRED THE HEALTHY KIND 
“Do you wish the cured bacon?” asked 
the butcher of the young bride. 
“Well, no,” she answered; “I’d rather 
have some that has never been ill.” 


WHAT DID SHE MEAN? 
Gerald—I want to know where I stand 
in your affections. 
eraldine—Be seated.—W. H. C. 


A young housewife was — a new 
and 7 inexperienced colo maid 
around the house, explaining the various 
duties that would be hers. In an upper 
hall they came suddenly to the head of 
the back stairs, and the lady said: 

“Nancy, you will go down this way, 
always,” at with that the little mistress 
slipped and tumbled, going all the way 
down with many lurches and bumps. 

The new maid was aghast. 

”*My lan’, missy; ah’m afraid ah won’t 
suit you all. Dat a-way ob goin’ down- 
stairs am a heap too strenumous fo’ me.” 


“George, you look exhausted,” she said |_¢. w 





EME 

“Your husband says he leads a dog’s 
life,’’ said one woman. 

“Yes, it’s very similar,” answered the 

other. ‘He comes in with muddy feet, 

makes himself comfortable by the fire, 


and waits to be fed,” 


MUCH EASIER 
“After I wash my face I look in the 
mirror to see if it’s clean. Don’t you?” 
asked the sweet little girl of Bobbie; 
“Don’t have to,” said bbie; “I just 
look at the towel.” 


Two little boys whose names were 
Willie and Johnny were playing with their 
sled and their mother saw them from the 
window and said, “Willie, why don’t you 
let Johnny have the sled.” 

“Why, Mama, I do,” he said. “I 
have it-going down hill and he has it going 
up.” 
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Elgin King Bicycle—Coaster brake, 
heavy forged forked crown, 28-inch 
wheels, 3-point contact bearings, com- 
plete tool equipment—a strictly high 
grade machine 





Football— Made of a fine grade of 
pebble grain football leather, heavy 
canvas lined, regulation size, pure gum 
bladder. 


aay 


Hamilton Rifle—Is chambered for 
22-calibre long or short rim fire car- 
tridges, 30 inches long. Reliable and 
accurate shooter. Weight 244 pounds. 


a 4 4 ana 


Gah Bee 


KS @ Or » 
Dinner Set—32 pieces. Tastily dec- 
orated in a Scotch thistle and gold leaf 
n. It consists of six dinner plates, 
six cups, six saucers, six butter plates, 


six fruit or oatmeal dishes, one meat 
platter and one vegetable dish. 








Cut Out Along This Line 


This Motorc sto Dongen Good for 
2000 oints 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
Successful Farming 
S.F.8 Success Bidg., Des Moines,Ia. 


Please send me a complete description of the 
Motorcycle and other articles you are going to 
give away. Aso tell me your “*E "lan’* 
to get Gop and send_me your big mium 
Catalog. I want the Motorcycle. 8. F. 8 























Grand 





magneto, Ful-floteing seat, double oiling system, etc., etc. 

Hundreds of Prizes and Cash 
Rewards 

Each year Successful Farming gives away thousands 


of fine prizes and many cash rewards to make itself 
better known. This season we have a particularly 


attractive lot of good, useful articles. Among them, * 


and in addition to the few shown on this page, are: 


Gold and Silver Rings Gold and Silver Watches 
Household Articles Bracelets, Beauty Pins, Etc. 
Fountain Pens Aluminum Kitchen Sets 


Pocket and Pen Knives U. S. Fla 

Silverware Sewing Machines 

Fishing Outfits Writing Sets 

Baseball Outfits Fancy Work, such as Table 
Purses Sets, Aprons, Etc. 
Wrenches, Sewing Awls,Etc. Razors 

Guitars Kitchen Cabinets 

Mandolins Books 


You Can DoAs Well As Clarence Eggebraten, 
Madison, S. D., who received from us a few months 
ago, the following: $250 Motorcycle, $25 in cash, 
Sewing Machine, Transfer Outfit, Violin, Stencil Outfit, 
Belt Punch Knife, Powerful Telescope, 6 Rose Bushes, 
4 Ferns, 32-Piece Dinner Set, Pearl Handle Knife, 
Table Set and Center Piece. 


1 Will Help You earn these splendid premiums. You 
will be agreeably surprised when you learn the details 
of my great plan for making it easy for you to get the 
articles you wish without paying out a cent of your 
own money. 


2,000 Points on Motorcycle Free for Prompt 
Action—Fill out the coupon and send it to me at 
once. As soon as I hear from you I will immediately 
send you your complete Premium Catalog and my 
“Easy Plan”’ for you to get one of those fine Motor- 
cycles and many other articles besides, and I will give 
you 2,000 points free to count for the Motorcycle. It 
is very important that you act at once. The earlier 
you write me, the better your chance to get the Motor- 
cycle. If it is not convenient to send the coupon, a 
letter or post-card will do, and I will give you the 
2,000 free points on the Motorcycle just the same. 
This is truly an unusual! opportunity. 


Reference—Any bank or business house in Des 
Moines, Iowa, where SUCCESSFUL FARMING is 
published, or, ask your own banker about us. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
8 Success Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 


Twin-Cylinder 8-H. P. Motorcycle with latest improvements and 
ts, including step starter, luggage carrier, Bosch high tension 
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Premium Distribution 


Thousands of Valuable and Useful Articles and Cash Awards to be Given. 


Read this unusual announcement carefully. Here is YOUR opportunity. 





Tool Chest— Made of oak and steel, 
dark mission finish. Two compartment 
basswood tray; contains eighteen best 
quality, useful tools. 





Violin—Stradivarius modei, highly 
polished, ebony finger-board and tail- 
piece, leather grip, ebony frog; wood 
violin case, set violin strings, rosin and 
LO al Instructor given with each 
violin. 





Alarm Clock—Case mace of solid 
brass, 4 in. across the back, 2% -in. dial. 

Flashlight—Nickel case, Tungsten 
lamp, best quality two-cell battery. 


Seneca Senior Cathere— Will pro- 
duce portraits, landscapes, and interiors. 
Has a high grade achromatic lens, fitted 
with automatic shutter. Light and 
strongly made. Weight with plate 


holder, 29 ounces. y) 
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Earn More Money! 


Here’s Your Opportunity To Start A Big-Money Busi- 

ness Of Your Own—Or to Secure A High-Salaried Position 

Where the Hours Are Short, the Work Easy and Interesting, 
Advancement Swift and Sure! 


Learn Automobile Science 


The Newest and Most Inviting Profession With 
Demand For Capable Men Everywhere 
Greatly Exceeding the Supply! 


Yes, sir, if you are ambitious to forge ahead—to make your mark 
ee in the world—to keep pace with progress—to get more pleasure out of 
Mine Is The life—to work less and earn more than ever before in your life, you’ll 
Largest Automobile surely find your answer in the Automobile Business! 

Ses “Automobile Science’ means a complete and expert knowledge of 

Training School every department of automobile work—knowledge that equips you to 

Ti hits step into the big pay as an Auto Salesman, Demonstrator, Self Starter 

Expert, Factory Tester, Ignition System Specialist, Tractor Engineer, 

World! Repair Man or Garage Manager either on a salary or as proprietor of 
the business. 

More than 5,000 men have already proved the value of the “complete and expert 
knowledge’ of the automobile business as taught in my school, the Automobile Training 
School of Kansas City—the 1 it institution of its kind in the world. Many of these men have gone 
from my school into high-salaried positions or have opened up establishments of their own as the result of a few 
weeks expert practical training at my school—and still the demand ws, the call for capable men never 
ceases—and the opportunities in this great new business are greater y than ever before! 


$75 to $300 or More Per Month For Electric Starter 
and Ignition Expe rte, eget ome EM, Drivers, 
Repair Men an rage Managers YOU CAN 


va ~ Learn all in Six Weeks “Se 


It is no unusual thing at all to step right out of my school into a 
position paying $75 a month. In fact that is just about the minimum 
wage—and from that figure right on up to $200 and $300 per month 
has been the record of many. 

There are business openings in hundreds of towns throughout the South- 
west for expert automobile men—those who understand working and repairing all the new Self- 
Starters, Ignition Systems, Valve Testing, etc. Perhaps right in your own town there isa 
splendid opening right now for a Repair Shop, Garage or an Auto Agenvy—a vnance to f 
come established in a high-class, pleasant and very profitable business of your own—an opportunity 
to become a respected business man in your own town, where you th ht perhaps you would always 
have to work for someone else! And you'll be delightfully surprised to learn how little capitai is re- 
quired to start your own business—a sum so small that you should have no trouble in providing it. 


©’ D LL! Complete New CourseIn ELECTRIC STARTING, 
i iAlaias LIGHTING and TRACTOR ENGINEERING 


* 

For a short time I am renewing my extra special offer of acomplete $50 Scholarship in Electric Starting, 
Lighting and Tractor Engineering to all who enroll for my Complete Course in Automobile Science—the 
one big, authentic course which teaches you thoroughly every department of automobile work and quali- 
fies you for expert service in any and all departments of the business. I have the most complete up- 
to~late equipment of cars, engines, every make of self-starter, all lighting systems, etc., and the most ex- 
pert instructors of any school in the world. 

My course in Electric Starting, Lighting and Tractor Engineering is complete in every way, cov- 
ering every known system of automobile starting and lighting and qualifying every student as a Self- 
Starter Expert and Tractor Engineer—a big, combined course easily worth $50. 

























































A Free Course Certificate, numbered, sealed and signed will be issued in your name and mailed to you free of ch if you 
use the coupon below and write for my big 48-page illustrated book at once. The book contains scores of pictures of my big 
school and fully explains everything about the school and my methods of instruction. 


HENRY J. RAHE, President 


AUTOMOBILE TRAINING SCHOOL 


0 Auto 1150 Locust St. Kansas City, Mo. 





‘ar | FREE COURSE AND BOOK COUPON 


| HENRY J. RAHE, PRES., AUTOMOBILE TRAINING SCHOOL j 
a 


1150 Locust St., Kansas City, Missouri 
send me free and postpaid your big 48-PAGE ILLUS- 





Dear Sir-—You may. 
TRATED BOOK. ou are also to issue in my name without cost to me one $50 
FREE SCHOLARSHIP CERTIFICATE qoceing comes in electric starting and 
1 hting . Say engineering, providing I send coupon AT ONCE before the 

eris Ww wr. 

















